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THE ORDEAL OF THE SPEAR 


BY COLONEL R. 8. 8. BADEN-POWELL, F.S.G.S. 


In the deep shade of a mango tope, in the Meerut Kadir, a camp 
was pitched for the Christmas pig-sticking meet. Among some 
adjoining trees a few more tents formed the temporary home of 
some ladies who had come out to the jungle to witness the sport. 

Among these were Edna Clay and her mother. 

(Had they been English people, I should possibly have 
referred to them in the reverse order; but with Americans the 
relative importance of the members of a family is, as a rule, 
in an inverse ratio to that which obtains in England. The 
American father and brothers come at the back-end of the list, 
while the daughter of the house leads at the head.) 

The Clays had been wintering in Meerut, where the good 
climate and the social cheeriness of the large military station 
contributed to make it an agreeable substitute for the usual 
Continental watering-places that form the habitat of Americans 
blizzarded out of their own country. 

Having many friends among the 6th Hussars at Meerut, the 
ladies had been readily persuaded to come and try what camp life 
was like, and to see a little of this wonderful sport which they 
found from experience was apt to draw men away from their 
most solemn engagements. ‘Pig-sticking’ was a talisman that 
apparently entitled men to break off an acceptance to dinner, or to 
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disappear in the middle of a dance, to drive off in their dak 
gharri to some distant meet. 

The light rains which usually fell about Christmas-time had 
not come, consequently in the middle of the day the sun was 
powerful, and pig-sticking was only carried out in the mornings 
and afternoons. 

To-day, although none of the heat of the midday sun was 
able to penetrate through the massive foliage of the mango trees 
and the double fly of the roomy tent beneath them, Miss Edna 
seemed in a restless mood She could not sit down to write, as 
her mother did, long screeds to their men-kind at home, nor was 
she gifted with the power to sketch the sunny view outside their 
door; her banjo lay neglected in its case, and the latest novels 
failed to-day to attract her. : 

‘What is it, my dear?’ asked the patient mother for the fourth 
time, looking up from her letter-writing. 

‘It is this, mamma. I am not going to leave India—I know 
it.” She was standing at the moment, with her hands clasped 
behind her, staring out at the sunlit scene; then she turned 
suddenly to her mother, and with unwonted vehemence exclaimed, 
‘I’ve been a fool. I cannot help it. I have let myself fall in 
love. I never thought about it—I never foresaw it. And 
now—-—’ she paused, looking out again across the sea of yellow 
grass. 

Her mother had laid aside her pen and taken off her glasses, 
scarcely surprised, but beaming, anxious to hear more. ‘ Well, 
my dear, and why not? I have long seen how he admires you. 
And as for not leaving India—that would be about the first 
thing you would do. He has told me how he wants to retire 
from the army so soon as he can get a good excuse—to go and 
live in his own family mansion, a superb place from what——’ 

‘Mamma,’ interrupts poor Edna, almost tearfully—‘it is not 
“the Devil’ I am in love with—I wish it were! It is the 
“Deep C.!”’ 

To say that she was taken aback would scarcely express the 
state of mind into which Mrs. Clay was thrown by this avowal. 
In vain she sought for words to express her protest; this match 
between her daughter and the Honourable Jack Austin, better 
known among his friends as ‘the Devil,’ she had fondly pictured 
to herself, and secretly and very cautiously had furthered to the 
best of her ability. For what other reason had she, at her time 
of life, left the comforts of a well-ordered house in Meerut for 
the unknown ills of camp life, but that Jack Austin would be of 
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the party of pig-stickers in whose company she and Edna were to 
be thrown? Her dream, which had seemed about to culminate 
in reality, had been shattered at one blow, and she could scarcely 
for the moment realise the fact. 

‘And the “Deep C.” too—of all people!’ This was Major 
Calvert of the 6th, a dark, handsome, but taciturn man. ‘ What- 
ever could Edna see in him?’ were points that suggested them- 
selves to her mind. 

‘But, my dear child,’ she urged aloud, considerately putting 
in the second place that which she considered very much in the 
first, ‘Major Calvert is so—so staid; and Mr. Austin is Lord 
Revensham’s heir, you know.’ 

‘I know, I know all that. And I like “the Devil” better 
than I liked anyone before. He is, for one thing, a gentleman. 
Only yesterday he was telling me all about his home and his 
people. His mother and sisters must be sweet. And I thought 
then how lovely it would be—but to-day, I see that it is im- 
possible.’ 

Edna here sank down into a low chair, and after toying for 
an instant with a paper-knife, resumed her troubled gaze on the 
distant scene, resting her chin upon her hand. 

The mother, in her confusion of mind, remained silent, and 
the yirl presently continued her almost sad confession. 

‘Yes: I had always looked on Major Calvert as the best of 
my friends, as he was Mr. Austin’s. Indeed,’ she added, with a 
slight laugh, ‘I would almost sooner have gone to him for advice 
in a difficulty than to you, mamma. With him I always felt that 
I was with an old friend. To-day, coming back from pig-sticking 
on the elephant with him, I was chaffing him for being so staid, 
when in reality his mind is full of fun. ThenI saw a look cross 
his eyes that made me ask—without thinking—if he was in any 
trouble. He told me then the sad, sorrowful little story of his 
life, which he has never spoken of, even to Mr. Austin. And 
when he told me that it was my kindness and sympathy had 
drawn him out, I thought what a prize he would be to anyone as 
her helpmeet for life. Now I know that I love him as I never 
cared for any man before. And yet’. —-with a fluttering sigh of a 
laugh—‘ I suppose he would not look at me !’ 


In the meantime, while this conversation was going on between 
Mrs. Clay and her daughter, in the neighbouring camp Jack 
Austin and Calvert were, by way of smoking together, in the 
latter’s tent. Inever heard who first called them ‘the Devil’ and 
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the ‘Deep Sea.’ Though unlike each other in very many ways, 
they were an unusually good pair of friends. If you fell out with 
one—which was not an easy thing to do—you fell out with both. 
Jack Austin, ‘the Devil,’ was a cheery, light-hearted, typical 
British subaltern, ready for any game that was going; while 
Major Calvert, ‘the Deep C.,’ though a keen sportsman and full 
of dry and—what is not always the same thing—kindly humour, 
was of a quiet disposition, avoiding rather than courting society, 
and was therefore credited with having some character below the 
surface. Many a man, indeed, has passed as a clever one before 
the world simply because he has been wise enough not to let out 
to what extent he is a fool. 

Why the two men should have become such peculiarly good 
friends it is difficult to see, as- theoretically like to the like 
is the proper apposition; but as a matter of fact this does not 
work out in practice where like with the unlike very often hit it 
off completely and satisfactorily. Such had, in fact, happened in 
this case. 

In their tent this morning, after the events of the morning’s 
pig-sticking had been discussed, there had been very little con- 
versation between them ; both had sat silently smoking for some 
time, which, after all, is the way of good friends. Suddenly the 
Devil broke the silence by exclaiming, ‘Look here, Bloggs’ 
—Bloggs was the name by which he usually addressed Major 
Calvert when not on parade—‘I am tired of soldiering. I've 
hung on a bit hoping to see a little service, but British cavalry 
seem to be too carefully bottled up nowadays for one to have a 
chance of it. You have been lucky, and so, perhaps, you can’t 
enter into my feelings. But that’s how it is, and I’m going to 
send in my papers!’ 

‘My dear chap, I quite agree with you about our fine old 
crusted cavalry, but a day may yet come! And besides, I don’t 
see exactly why this sudden resolution, now, with the pig-sticking 
and polo tournament just coming on. You haven’t had to do 
orderly officer “ more than three days a week on an average,”’ as 
Mr. Glimmer would say—what has put your back up ?’ 

‘ Nothing has put my back up. It’s the other way. I’m going 
to ask Miss Clay to be my wife.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ This came with so sharp a change of tone 
from Calvert, that Austin almost jumped round in his chair to 
look at him. 

‘What is it, old chap? Do you know anything against it?’ 
cried Austin. 
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‘No—at least, not exactly—except that—well, I had intended 
to do the same thing myself.’ 

‘You!’ 

‘Yes, but it never struck me that you were meaning anything 
that way. I never thought——’ 

Then both relapsed into silence for a moment, till Austin 
summed up the situation with the remark— 


A VETERAN HAND AT THE GAME 


‘Well, by gum, we are in a queer hat! What is to be 
done?’ 

There was then a silence for so long that Austin, coming 
back to the actual situation first, exclaimed, ‘ Bloggs, are you 
asleep ?’ Calvert, who was lying back in an armchair, no longer 
smoking, merely flung back the word with some scorn in his tone, 
‘ A-sleep!’ 
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The Devil, finding that he had an audience, proceeded to give 
out his views: ‘ Well, I’ve been thinking it over, and I don’t see 
a way out of the difficulty. You haven’t asked her, you say ; have 
you broken ground at all?’ 

‘Yes, I have in a way broken the ice.’ 

‘Well, then, we’re no better off than before. For I’ve been 
preparing her by telling her all about my people and prospects, 
and so on, though I’ve not asked her right out. But it seems to 
me she is very young, you know, and you're getting on a 
bit——’ 

‘Thanks, Jack, but I’m not so old as all that ; and even if she 
took a man of my age, it would be better for her than being 
shackled on to a flighty young Devil like you.’ 

The Devil gave up this argument with a sigh, and lay back in 
his chair with his arms behind his head, staring at the ceiling for 
further inspiration. 

Presently Calvert continued : ‘No, my boy, Iam perfectly fixed 
on it. But are you quite sure that you mean business? may it 
not be with you one of those fascinations which you'll allow do 
come to you now and then ?’ 

‘No; in those affairs I never speak of my people and prospects,’ 
retorted the Devil with proper pride. 

‘Quite right. I even found a difficulty in speaking of my 
prospects, so gave her more of my past, from which she could 
herself evolve my character.’ 

‘Your past! Oh, by George! then I give in. A man witha 
past is a hopeless chap to contend against. A girl will jump at 
him like a trout at a fly; she don’t care what his future is likely 
to be provided he has got a past. Well, it seems to me that we 
are as we were.’ 

‘We shall have to leave it to her to decide. But, look here, it 
is tea-time over there ; we ought to be going. I don’t see any use 
in cutting each other’s throats over it; but it 7s a hat!’ 

A few minutes later they were wending their way across to 
the ladies’ camp, when Austin, who had been silent for some time, 
suddenly stopped Calvert and excitedly began, ‘ Bloggs, I see a 
way! I was thinking how evenly matched we are at this new 
game, just as we are said to be at polo and pig-sticking. If we 
leave the settlement of the thing to her we shall be working 
against each other all the time, we shall both ask her, which will 
be very uncomfortable for her, and she’ll have to say “ No” to one 
of us, which will be d——d uncomfortable for him. One is 
almost inclined to draw lots about it, but that is so jolly unsatis- 
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factory for the loser. What do you say to having a match after a 
pig, you and I, and whoever wins to have first right to ask her ? 
I'm lighter than you, but then they say that a man over thirty is 
better at pig-sticking and polo than a young un, so that about 
makes us level. Your little Arab is f 

Calvert, who had smiled curiously at this new idea of the 
boy’s, while his eye sparkled at the sporting smack of it, now 
suddenly grasped Jack’s hand and laughingly said, ‘Right you 
are, old boy; let’s have it that way. The ordeal of the spear 
shall decide who has the first right to ask her.’ 


LUTCHMAN, THE SHIKARI, STANDING ON HIS ELEPHANT, HOLLOAS THE PARTY ON 


That night at dinner it was known that ‘the Devil’ and the 
‘Deep C.’ were to ride a match after pig for a wager the following 
morning. An umpire was detailed to start them and to see fair 
play. Bets were made among such sportsmen as were that way 
inclined according to their several fancies, but on every hand it 
was admitted that there was not much to choose between the 
two competitors. 


At an early hour the beat was under way. The line of beaters 
was backed up by an imposing show of elephants. Upon these 
were mounted most of the sportsmen who were keen to see this 
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match run off. In front of the centre of the line rode Jack 
Austin on his keen little Waler mare ‘ Lovelei,’ and Major Calvert 
on his Arab ‘ Kismet,’ and in close attendance rode ‘ old’ Baynton, 
the collector of the district, a veteran hand at the game, and still 
hard to beat as a straight-going, deadly man after a pig. 

The ladies were not yet out, but an elephant had been left at 
their camp to bring them on when ready. 

The line slowly and quietly beat its way through the long 
grass of the Kadir pla, working gradually away from the tree 
jungle and the nullahs that fringe the edge of it. A few small 
pig were soon afoot, but nothing that Baynton considered 
rideable. 

Suddenly there arises a loud yelling from the beaters on the 
extreme flank of the line. Old Lutchman, the shikari, knowing 
of the match, 1s for once in his life excited. Standing on his 
elephant he holloas the party on, ‘Wuh jata hai! burra dant- 
wallah !’ 

Baynton, clapping spurs to his horse, leads the way in the 
direction indicated, closely followed by the two riders. In a 
minute or so he is able to point out to them the form of a fine 
young boar louping away through the yellow grass, back in the 
direction of the nullahs. 

‘Do you all see him ?’ he cries: ‘then, ride!’ And away go 
Jack and Calvert with an even start. 

The pig has got a good offing, and is going at a very fair pace, 
so that they liave a long, straight gallop before them to begin 
with. What are their thoughts at this moment it is hard to say, 
but possibly the sense of the importance of the occasion is 
already drowned in the more palpable delight of a racing gallop 
with the game in view. 

That they are both putting on an extra turn of speed is 
evident from the way they are leaving old Baynton behind, 
though he is by no means undermounted. Gradually, however, 
slowly and surely the weight begins to tell, and Jack shows a 
little ahead of his rival. Elated he presses on, steadily improving 
his lead. 

They are now nearing the boar, and he, laying back his ears 
and giving a backward glance from the tail of his eye, cracks on 
his better pace and leads them a burster. 

Closer and closer to him draws Jack on Lovelei, with Calvert 
some three or four lengths behind. 

Now Jack gets ready his spear, and letting in knees and spurs, 
lifts Lovelei with a rush to the pig. At the same time, the boar 
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seems for a second to shorten his stride, but the next moment, 
when the horse is at its fastest and he at his most collected pace, 
he suddenly shoots off at right angles to his line, thereby gaining 
several lengths before his pursuer can turn. But this manceuvre 
lets up the second man; Calvert, quickly turning on to the new 
line, now rides the boar. Gradually and steadily he comes up to 
him ; his spear is ready; the boar pricks his ears and gallops 
high as he shortens his stride. Calvert knows that a ‘jink’ is 


CALVERT ROLLS THE BOAR HEAD OVER HEELS WITH A CRASHING STROKE 


coming, collects his horse, and is ready for it when the pig 
suddenly turns across his front. Round he comes on the instant 
in the same direction, and Jack, who is close behind, similarly 
turns to the left; but before they have gone two strides the pig 
twists abruptly round again and leaves them both several lengths 
to the bad as once more he heads for the nullahs. 

Again it is a neck and neck race between the two riders, 
Calvert having a little the best of the start. Indeed, it is a ding- 
dong race between all three, for the boar has his head set for the 
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tree jungle which is now not far distant, and he knows that there 
lies his only chance of escape. 

As they near the jungle, the elephant tag Miss Clay comes 
out from among the trees, and she thus has an excellent view of 
the race, though little she knows how much its issue may affect 
her own future. Calvert is closing on the pig, and another stride 
or two should land him within spearing distance, when suddenly 
—whether in a buffalo-wallow or over a hard tussock —‘ Kismet’ 
pecks heavily, almost on to his head; but though he recovers 
himself in a trice, the momentary check lets up Jack on ‘ Lovelei.’ 
Nor is he slow to take his chance; cramming his horse to the 
front with one extra spurt, he comes on the pig with a rush, and 
leaning low he drives his ico ae into the burly flank. It is 
not a good spear, but it counts as ‘ first.’ 

At this moment for the first time he sees that Miss Clay, now 
close above them, is spectator of the game. The magnitude of 
what he had, in winning first spear, won, now dawns upon him, 
and as he tosses high his spear, his lungs give vent to an ear- 
piercing ‘ who-hoop’ of exultation. 

Calvert, probably too engrossed in the matter in hand to 
realise his loss, dashes in, and with a crashing stroke rolls the 
boar head over heels. But the trees are near; the pig is up again 
and quickly in among them. Here he gains a little on the men 
until an open glade is reached, where, finding that they press 
him still, he turns, and beginning with a shambling trot, breaks 
into a gallop, and with ears pricked and fire in his eye comes in 
at the charge. It is met with all the shock of a firmly held spear 
and a fast-moving horse, and he reels back repulsed but not 
daunted ; a second time he hurls himself against a foe, and a 
second time the deadly spear crashes into him. He can do no 
more. Disabled, he sinks on his haunches, his jaws, champing in 
anger, drop foam and blood. As his enemies once more approach 
he turns to face them, his little eyes gleaming red with rage, but 
he cannot rise, and a merciful spear through the heart drops the 
callant beast dead. 

While Jack is loosing ‘ Lovelei’s’ girths, he feels a kindly pat 
on the shoulder as Calvert says to him, ‘ Well done, old boy; go 
in and try your luck. It was a good run, wasn’t it?’ 


As they led their tired horses slowly back towards the open 
a native came hurriedly towards them from some neighbouring 
huts. With a scared face he told his story. 
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In a few minutes they were standing beside the body as it 
lay upon a common native charpoy. She looked almost as if she 
were resting after a bout of tennis. Her white frock and gay silk 
blouse were fresh and scarcely dishevelled ; but there was an 
awkward uprightness about the small brown shoes; her form 


SHE LOOKED ALMOST AS IF SHE WERE RESTING AFTER A BOUT OF TENNIS 


seemed flattened down into the cot, and the unnatural sternness 
about the waxen face, with its half-closed eyes and parted lips, 
showed that Edna Clay was dead. 

Her elephant, frightened at the final rush and turmoil of 
the race, had turned and fled among the trees, to the instant 
destruction of the howdah and its occupant. 
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EXPERIENCES OF A FRENCH SHOOTING ESTATE 


BY J. GORDON 


ALTHOUGH the remotest parts of Asia and Africa have been 
explored by Englishmen in search of sport, probably the number 
of those who have been content to cross the Channel with the same 
object is not large. Some, perhaps, have not the opportunity of 
enjoying the bounteous hospitality of French hosts, and few it 
may be have the inclination to risk the loss of an English 
season for the doubtful chance of amusement in a country whose 
reputation for love of sport is not very high. But those who 
desire a change and have not the opportunity of going further 
afield, as well as others who may be compelled by circumstances 
to spend the autumn in France, will do well to remember that 
much enjoyment may be derived from the sport in that country, 
even if it is not equal to our own, and also that they may pick up 
a few ideas as to the arrangement of a shooting which might 
even with advantage be introduced on some estates in England. 
Above all, wherever they go, they will be sure of a most hospitable 
welcome from their French hosts ; for the universal hatred of the 
English, which is so manifest in the newspapers, is not allowed 
to intrude into private life. 

Though the experiences related below are confined to one 
estate, yet that estate is, I am given to understand, typical of 
most of those to be found in the centre of France. In some of 
the very largest the proprietors are more imbued with English 
ideas, importing their dogs, guns, cartridges, and even occasionally 
keepers from England, and for this reason they offer fewer points 
of comparison than those of the majority of Frenchmen. But at 
the place in question English notions are unheard of, and the 
whole shooting is conducted in an entirely French style. 

In the first place the game laws of France are different in 
some respects from those of England. Within the walls of his 
park the proprietor is supreme. He, and any of his friends, can 
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kill in any way they choose, and at any time they please, all the 
game they can find. They can shoot partridges in July or 
pheasants in August; nor is it necessary for them to take out a 
licence. Over the rest of the estate, however, he is in the same 
position as an English proprietor, requiring both to take out a 
licence and to confine his shooting to the limits of time fixed by 
law, which, though they seem to vary from year to year, generally 
begin for partridges and pheasants on the first Sundays in 
September and October respectively. But besides the large 
estates a certain amount of land is always reserved by the 


SCENE IN A FRENCH PARK 


commune, which corresponds roughly to our town council. Over 
this land all members of the parish who take out a licence have 
the right to shoot indiscriminately, though this must in some 
cases lead to great confusion. A game licence also is not to be 
had with the ease with which it is procured in England. The 
applicant has to produce witnesses to his character, and is liable 
to lose his right to one if convicted of certain offences. 
Partridge-shooting, then, begins on the first Sunday in 
September ; for, though it seems strange in England, Sunday, 
being the day of amusement, is naturally celebrated by the 
opening of la chasse in the country, as well as by the most 
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important race-meetings in other places. The first day is 
attended by as much excitement as the corresponding day in 
England. The garde, or keeper, appears in his uniform, which 
is a sort of mixture of that of a German bandsman and a 
policeman ; the beaters stand about in similarly picturesque garbs, 
Monsieur and his friends come out arrayed in bandoliers, and 
with guns slung over their shoulders, looking very martial; even 
Madame sallies forth on this occasion, dressed in a bicycling 
skirt and a very serviceable pair of shooting boots, and carrying 
a tiny 28-bore by Houlier and Blanchard, of Paris, a beautiful 
toy, shooting very straight, and a model of Purisian work. But 
in spite of all this excitement—the animated appearance of the 
shooters, the cries of the keeper to the dogs, which would 
astonish his brother in England, even the occasional notes on a 
French horn from some specially excited beater—the air of 
seriousness which pervades an English shooting party is alto- 
gether absent. The Frenchman goes to la chasse because of its 
novelty, because it is gay, and because it is the right thing to do; 
but it is improbable that he would exhibit the same enthusiasm 
if he had to undergo any hardships or difficulties to enjoy it. The 


idea of going out for the whole day is almost unheard of, chiefly 


owing to the arrangement of meals, which prevents any prolonged 
activity in the morning, and practically postpones the start of all 
serious amusement to the afternoon. Thus la chasse never begins 
before two or three o’clock, and in October cannot continue very 
long after five. 

A word may be said about the French arms. Though the 
gun is always slung over the shoulder by a strap, as if it was 
a magazine rifle to be carried for a long march, it is almost 
invariably only of 16-bore, occasionally 20, almost never 12. 
Though the hammerless gun is a comparative innovation in 
France, a device is common by which the nipple is dispensed 
with as part of the gun, but, is added to the brasswork of each 
cartridge by a spoke a quarter of an inch long, rising up through 
a small hole left for that purpose at the base of the barrels.' The 
danger of anything going wrong with the nipple is thus obviated, 
and the working of the gun is simplified, but at the sacrifice 
of rebounding locks. When an extra fine gun is wanted it is 
imported from England. As to cartridges, black powder seems 
to be in almost universal use, and English smokeless powder 
excites great amazement. The size of shot varies as in England. 

As to the dogs there is not much to be said. The kennel of the 
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estate I am describing, itself a model of what a small kennel should 
be, did not contain anything of very great worth. A very small, 
smooth-coated retriever of uncertain temper, two small and rather 
fat liver-and-white spaniels, a pointer, also diminutive and without 
much nose, and a mongrel, half spaniel, who was the best dog of 
them all. This neglect to provide proper dogs is due to the 
very low estimation in which they are held for the finding of 
game. They are used solely for retrieving wounded and dead 
birds, and if by any chance one makes a point, a very rare oc- 
currence, the excitement is intense. Nor do they fulfil the office 
required of them with much merit. They seem to be under poor 
discipline and require a good deal of eloquent persuasion and 
entreaty from the keeper before obeying his commands; but if 
they do succeed in recovering a dead bird when lost, the extra- 
vagant praise bestowed excites wonder in the Englishman. 
What should we say if we heard an English keeper addressing his 
spaniel as mignon or cocotte? But all these interruptions 
serve to enliven the day’s proceedings. From this distrust of 
their powers of making a point, seldom more than one dog is 
taken, even for partridge-shooting. 

Arrived at the destination where la chasse aux perdrix is 
to start, the keeper, who is supreme master, sets his beaters 
and guns in order. Madame is stationed in a road some three- 
quarters of a mile in advance, where she will probably get the 
best opportunities. But owing to the ridiculously small weapon 
with which she is provided, she can hardly hope to do more than 
to wound. This she does to some purpose, and the number of 
broken-legged and maimed partridges which escape beyond the 
road is not inconsiderable. But though occasionally one gun may 
be placed well in advance in order to avoid the fatigue of walking 
up the game, the idea of driving partridges in any organised way 
is almost unknown. This is a great pity, for many reasons. In 
the first place, as Englishmen have cause to know, the French 
partridge does not at any time rise well to the guns, but shows a 
disposition to run in a most annoying manner, finally rising when 
quite out of range, a disposition which increases as his timidity 
grows towards the endof September. If driven by a carefully ar- 
ranged line of beaters, partridges would eventually be forced to meet 
the guns. Again, the comparative absence of covert renders the 
task of walking up the birds extremely difficult. By the beginning 
of September not only is the harvest finished, but the stooks, 
where the partridges love to lie, are carried. The cultivation of 
potatoes in France is insignificant compared to that in England, 
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and even turnips are not grown to any great extent. Hedges 
seem to be unknown ; so it will appear that the comforts of the 
partridge are not much regarded. But they take with great 
delight to the shelter afforded in the heat of the day by the buck- 
wheat, which is cultivated in large quantities, and is almost 
always sure to contain a covey or two. In the small oak copses 
also, which are scattered over the country, they make their beds in 
the luxuriant heather which carpets the alleys. But these are 
about the only coverts provided. The difficulty of walking up 
birds, naturally excessively timid, in an interminable expanse of 
fallow and very short stubble is obvious. 

With a theatrical cry of ‘Hn avant, messieurs!’ the keeper 
starts the long line of beaters and guns. A long field of stubble 
by the side of the wood is the beginning of the first essay. Before 
long the beaters will have an opportunity of exhibiting a trait 
common to the character of beaters all the world over. A stray 
rabbit lying on the outskirts of the wood loses its head and 
rushes before the line. Immediately, amid cries of ‘Lapin, a 
vous, monsieur, & droit—a gauche!’ forgetful of their orders to 
advance quietly, the beaters allow their vindictive hatred of the 
rabbit to get the better of them. Even the shooters grow excited 
at the various cries, and guns are discharged with rather 
dangerous recklessness ; for the French sportsman’s great idea 
is to increase his own personal bag, and he never thinks a cartridge 
wasted when discharged with the most remote and improbable 
chance of success. He is a most jealous shot, and thinks himself 
entitled to shoot birds that are right under his neighbour's nose. 
This is probably the reason why, when a small covey rises a 
couple of hundred yards away from the stubble by the side of the 
wood, reports are heard from all parts of the line. If one of 
them had been successful, what triumphs there would have 
been for the successful shot, how the others would have 
claimed a share in the slaughter! The average French gunner 
has no compunction about wounding a bird, and only regrets 
that it cannot go to swell his bag; indeed, he may sometimes 
be heard to boast that, though his friend killed more than he, 
yet he did not wound so many. 

After the first stubble has been drawn, the line comes to a 
plot of buckwheat. On arriving at the further edge, a large 
covey of perhaps seventeen or eighteen birds rises suddenly in 
the middle. All along the line the guns are heard, and a fair 
number fall. But just when one is expecting to hear the second 
barrels, a silence ensues ; for the Frenchman, however straight a 
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shot he may be, has many reasons for not letting off his second 
barrel. In the first place, owing to the constant use of black 
powder already mentioned, directly the first barrel is discharged 
a cloud of smoke envelopes him and he can see nothing. 
Secondly, the young Frenchman is taught that, when he shoots, 
even with a fowling-piece, he should tightly close the left eye ; 
thus, after the first shot, he has not time to single out another 
bird, and at best can only shoot into the brown. Thirdly, he is 
frequently so excitable that he can think of nothing but the 
success of his first shot, and forgets to use his other barrel until 
he has seen his first bird motionless on the ground. This accounts 


TYPICAL FRENCH CHATEAU 


for the smallness of the bag in comparison with the quantity of 
birds and the precision of aim. 

After another stubble has been drawn, Madame is again 
picked up, and a small wood is beaten, which is sure to produce 
some partridges and hares, and later on a few wild pheasants. 
The hares run fairly large, averaging about eight and a half 
pounds, but the rabbits are unaccountably small. Then follow 
refreshments, so-called beer, which bears not the slightest 
resemblance to the English beverage, and the inevitable 
cigarettes (fancy a beater with a cigarette!), after which the 
sport is resumed with much the same programme. At half-past 
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six at latest, or much sooner if towards the end of September, la 
chasse ends, and the bag is counted, each sportsman pointing out 
with triumph his share, and disputing with energy over the 
doubtful victims. Some eighteen brace of partridges, if soon 
after the 1st, a few rabbits and hares, and perhaps a woodpigeon 
or two if la chasse continues late into the evening, is the reward 
of some four or five guns for at most four hours’ walking. And 
leaving the wounded to fare as best they can, we return home 
after a most enjoyable afternoon (interfered with only by the 
thought of the creatures that have been hit and not gathered) spent 
in the midst of lovely country and imperturbably gay companions, 
whose liveliness even fatigue cannot conquer. 

Pheasant-shooting, as has been said, begins on the first 
Sunday in October, and by that.time the birds are usually far 
enough advanced for the sport to open. The same system of 
rearing is pursued as in England. After reckoning up the 
number of birds which are there naturally, and those which have 
been left over from the year before, a large number of eggs and 
young pheasants are added. The cost of rearing pheasants is much 
the same as in this country. There are large pheasant-farmers in 
France as well as here who guarantee success for eighty per cent. 
of the eggs, and are ready to make up any deficit to that extent 
by young birds. A few years ago a large number of English-bred 
pheasants were sent over, and soon after their arrival developed 
an alarming malady which spread not only to the native 
pheasants, but even to the farm poultry. The malady seems to 
have been an aggravated form. of croup, and inflicted great 
mortality. I cannot discover who was the English farmer who 
was responsible for these birds, nor whether it was in any way 
his fault, but it has created a great prejudice against birds from 
this country which it will be difficult to eradicate. The pheasants 
are all reared within the walls of the park, and the keepers show 
a maternal care in tending their charge. All through the 
spring and summer one of them spends the whole night in the 
woods, and as the season draws near, all birds, whether cock or 
hen, that show a disposition to leave their own feeding grounds 
for those of their neighbours, are at once shot. Besides the 
difficulties against which an English keeper has to contend, such 
as foxes, weasels, and hedgehogs, in France there are badgers 
and occasionally polecats, who are fatal to the pheasants. The 
neighbours also vie with one another in offering the birds 
attractive quarters. 

During the time of the Second Empire a large number of the 
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French parks were laid out very carefully with perfect arrange- 
ments for facilitating a pheasant-shoot. The whole property is 
divided up into a number of small carrés or squares, about 200 
yards by 100, composed of all kinds of fine trees, chiefly poplars 
aud a few firs, with very luxuriant undergrowth. Between these 
carrés there are glades about six yards wide, which make perfect 
positions for the guns. Every here and there large plantations 
of maize, rising to eight or nine feet in height, offer excellent 
cover for pheasants and rabbits, and have also the advantage of 
furnishing very good cattle food in the winter, not being too rich. 


A HAUNT OF THE WILD-DUCK 


But now that the sportsmen who flourished under the Third 
Napoleon are gone, these carrés have been allowed to become too 
dense. The trees, as they have increased in size, have not been 
properly thinned out, and the undergrowth has become far too 
thick and high, in fact, almost impenetrable even for a beater, 
far more for one with a gun at full cock, wishing to fire at a 
moment’s notice at any pheasant that will not face the guns in 
advance. An inordinate number of beaters is required, far 
greater than is justified by the extent of the estate, and the guns 
are posted on all sides, while only in the more open coverts does 
anyone wishing for a shot walk with the line. But the sport is 
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excellent in a small way for those who happen to be in a good 
place. Owing to the number of tall trees, the birds almost 
invariably come with their high rocketing flight, and on a fine 
sunny day, such as one often enjoys in France all through 
October, few things can be more lively than a French pheasant 
battue. The excited faces of the messiewrs, and occasionally 
mesdames, the picturesque costume of the beaters and keepers, 
with their cries, which seem to come straight from the opera- 
house, mingled with the constant report of the guns on all sides, 
the lovely trees and rich vegetation still as green as in the 
height of summer, and, above all, the beautiful birds which fly 
with their graceful motion in all directions, combine to render 
infinite satisfaction to eye and ear. The French pheasant, pro- 
bably fostered by the warmer sun, has a still brighter plumage 
than is usually seen further north, and shines in the sun like 
burnished copper with all the colours of the rainbow. The bag 
may not be enormous, for various reasons, but the liveliness and 
gaiety of the whole business, together with the small amount of 
hard work entailed, make the day’s shooting seem even shorter 
than it really is. 

Rabbit-shooting is a favourite pastime, and there is nothing 
the Frenchman delights in so much as bowling over a petit lapin. 
The alleys between the carrés furnish very sporting chances, and 
ferreting is carried on in the same way as in England. The only 
striking feature I noted was the extraordinary brilliant cowps which 
were attempted at very long ranges, though impeded by thick 
trees and even dense undergrowth. Occasionally marvellous 
shots were brought off, though the number of cartridges expended 
was large. But the French sportsman is notoriously callous as 
to the wounded animals which he leaves behind him. On these 
occasions we were cursed with the attendance of an underkeeper 
who was a would-be wag, and took a delight in calling our 
attention to entirely fictitious rabbits behind our backs, while the 
real article was bolting before our noses. The retention of such 
aman in his situation, who was besides utterly ignorant of his 
profession, is typical of a French proprietor, whose sole demand 
in his servants is gaiety and vivacity of temperament. 

Wild-duck are to be found in numbers during the winter. 
Foxes, as is natural in a country where they serve no useful 
purpose, are ruthlessly slaughtered for the harm they do to the 
pheasants. Weasels and other vermin, including hedgehogs, 
which abound, are killed for the same reason. Badgers are fre- 
quently to be met with, and are a great nuisance. Snakes do great 
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damage to the eggs, but are harmless otherwise. Boars occasion- 
ally traverse the country in their rambles, though not indigenous. 
All sorts of wild-birds, such as jays, woodpeckers, magpies, and 
screech-owls, are to be found in numbers, and their plumage 
seems to be more brilliant than in colder climates. A word may 
be said about the fishing, to which the Frenchman is devoted 
when years have toned down his volatile nature, so that as many 
patient fishermen may be seen by the banks of a stream, waiting 
by the side of a line for the fish that never come, as on the 
reaches of the upper Thames. Spotted trout as well as coarse 
fish abound, running sometimes very heavy. 

The idea has grown up that the Frenchman, when he goes to 
la chasse, goes out dressed in a green coat and jack-boots, with a 
horn encircling his body, and shoots anything he sees, from a 
sheep to a sparrow, men and dogs sometimes not excluded. Though 
this view is, of course, utterly erroneous, a French shoot does not 
compare altogether favourably with the corresponding English 
function. There is always the lamentable absence of the smoking- 
room or gun-room, where the day’s proceedings can be discussed 
over a pipe and a whisky-and-soda. There is also a lack of much 
sporting feeling ; for the Frenchman shoots because it is the right 
thing to do more than for any other reason, and does not exhibit 
that permanent and serious interest in his pleasures which is so 
characteristic of the English sportsman. His disregard for the 
sufferings which he inflicts on wounded animals is very noticeable. 
But in spite of this he is thoroughly determined to enjoy himself, 
and his keen sense of the duties of hospitality obliges him to do 
everything he can to ensure the enjoyment of his guests. In 
fact, anyone who spends a month or two ona French estate is 
sure to carry away with him a number of recollections of 
delightful friendships and enjoyable jowrnées de chasse which he 
will never lose. 

An excellent opportunity offers itself to any enterprising 
person of introducing a better breed of sporting dogs, setters or 
pointers, of which there is a great lack. 


ON THE EDGE OF THE BANK 


BY HAROLD. BINDLOSS 


OnE still autumn evening I lounged on a lair of dry sea-grass 
above the weedy ledges of Hilbre Island, which lies in the mouth 
of the Cheshire Dee. Away to the westward, and across the 
estuary, a line of dim black hills rose out of wisps of haze, while 
here and there a light glimmered faintly along the Cheshire shore, 
and mile after mile of sloppy sand stretched south until it was lost 
in the gathering mist. 

A little flickering draught of air came out of the south and 
east, bringing with it the shrill whistle of scurrying dotterel and 
the hollow calling of curlew which fed along the banks. A 
gurgling rush of tideway stirred the weed beneath my feet, and 
from somewhere far out in the dimness, apparently rather from 
sky than sea, there came a monotonous vibration, the growl of 
the groundswell lapping along leagues of seaward banks. Pre- 
sently a half-moon rose red and coppery over the Cheshire land, 
and I watched the vapours slide across it until a shout came through 
the haze. Then a flash of green and gold phosphorescence broke 
the streak of tide, and a little sawn-off dinghy grounded close 
beneath. 

‘You have been a precious time hunting those few provisions 
up,’ commenced the bare-legged man who stepped ashore, but 
broke off into a howl of wrath as the sharp edge of a barnacle 
scored his incautious foot, and piling the packages in the dinghy 
I trod on something that yielded when I stepped in over the bows. 

‘Of course you must land right on top of the cormorant—take 
care or you'll break the gun as well,’ said my companion as he 
shoved the dinghy off. ‘I shot him struggling with an eel that 
plaited itself about his head and would not be swallowed down ;’ 
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and soon we slid into the greyness, the water flaming with 
green sea-fire at every dip of the oars. By-and-bye we rounded-to 
alongside a stumpy five-ton cutter straining at her cable in the 
line of tide, and her dew-soaked mainsail distilled a shower upon 


THEN TWO SHADOWY FIGURES HAULED THE GRINDING CABLE IN” 


my head as it slatted in a puff of sultry air when I clawed aft and 
took the helm. Then two shadowy figures leaning forward above 
the bitts hauled the noisy cable in, and a rush of dusky water 
broke into flashes against the bows as I sheered her when the 
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rigid chain ground across the stem, until, as a breathless gasp 
informed me, it was straight up and down, I seized the dinghy’s 
painter and hauled her alongside. 

Ellison, the owner, though a good all-round hand, was more 
of a naturalist than a yachtsman, and had a weakness for filling 
the little vessel with miscellaneous feathered trophies besides 
those which were good to eat. These he occasionally insisted 
upon dissecting, in spite of the protests of the rest, and I con- 
sidered it quite probable he would perform curious operations 
upon that cormorant for the purpose of finding out what its last 
meal had been. A plump mallard or a gorgeously painted shell- 
drake may be an ornament to a six-foot cabin, but a cormorant, 
with its subtle fish-like smell and the things that grow upon it, 
would be very much the reverse ; so I felt a thrill of contentment 
when I launched the fowl over the side. 

Then the cable came in with a rattle, while one man sat down 
violently on the bitts. The loosely stopped jib was broken out, and 
swinging the tiller I turned ‘ Maranee’s’ head down tide. There 
was scarcely air enough astir to hold the big topsail asleep, and 
with no gurgle beneath either bows or run we drifted on into the 
night, the monotone of the surf growing louder as buoy after 
buoy loomed out ghost-like through the haze. 

From the Point of Air in Flintshire to the Nelson buoy which 
swings in the Ribble tides, Liverpool Bay may best be described 
as a piled-up mass of sand through which the tortuous channels 
wind—a deadly place for a stranger in howling winter nights, and 
not over-safe for the yachtsman who is not well up in its tides. 
These streams play curious tricks at times, and one instance which 
happened a few weeks ago may be mentioned as remarkable. The 
skipper of a steam lighter delivered me at the Royal Mersey Yacht 
Club slip, which lies about a mile up river from Liverpool, a punt 
he had found drifting keel uppermost to sea five minutes or so 
before. The legend ‘ Kelpie, R.M.Y.C.,’ was painted across its 
stern, and I wondered as I read it, because, although that cutter’s 
mooring buoy floated off the end of the slip, the vessel was then 
at Beaumaris in the Menai Strait, some fifty miles away. I 
wondered still more when a message came later from the owner 
in Anglesey. ‘I lost my punt three days ago off Beaumaris pier ; 
have you heard anything of her from out-station coastguards ?’ 
and for a time both parties fancied the other was testing his 
credulity. An ebb tide should have taken that dinghy to Ireland, 
or ground her up on the spouting reefs between Puffin and Holy- 
head. The flood should have swept her up the Dee, or the north- 
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ward stream set her away for Morecambe Bay, and yet she had 
travelled fifty miles unguided straight home to her moorings 
again. This is a digression, but merits passing mention, and 
several well-known yachtsmen can vouch for its accuracy. 

Thus it happened that when the faint tolling of a bell came 
quivering out of the night, for a token that the last of the ebb was 
setting us down on the Fairway beacon which guards the mouth 
of the Hilbre Swash, and Ellison suggested we should creep along 
the edge of West Hoyle bank, I made no ready assent. For ten 
miles that island strip of hammered sand runs parallel to the 
coast of Wales, and though, as the sportsman pointed out, I knew 
its mud-ribbed gullies where the curlew and grey gull feed, I liked 
them none the better for that. The flood would soon be sluicing 
through every fretted tideway, the wind was light and fickle, and 
only a faint glimmer of moonlight shone down from the black 
vault above. Still, as Ellison insisted, we had two good anchors 
on board, and groping westward with the lead we crept in 
towards the sand, a dim sheen of water about us fading into 
greyness of haze. Presently, when the plummet gave less than 
two fathoms, the anchor rattled down, and after I had seen the 
jib loosely stopped round the bowsprit, and run a globular light 
chock to the masthead, Ellison leapt into the dinghy with his 
ten-bore gun. . 

Shivering in the dampness I crept into the brightly lighted 
cabin, and the splash of oars grew fainter, while a calling of in- 
numerable wildfowl rang weirdly through the ceaseless moan of 
the surf. Twice the boom of the big gun went echoing out to 
sea, and was followed by the ‘honk-honk’ of the grey gulls and 
the shrill curlew’s scream, while with a beat of shadowy wings 
great flocks of birds went by. Then silence settled down again, 
and while a companion kept watch in the cockpit I stretched 
myself on the lockers, somewhat uneasy in mind. In spite of the 
high glass, there had been thunder growling far off all day, and 
the edge of West Hoyle was not the place I cared to bring up in 
at midnight with one very raw amateur as companion. At last 
my eyelids grew heavy, and I had almost fallen asleep when I was 
roused by a sudden swaying down of the lockers and a startled 
cry. Crawling out on deck I found the mainsail and topsail 
slatting wildly overhead, while a rush of wind lashed my face with 
spray, and the long-backed swell burst in spiteful ripples against 
our weather bow. 

‘Came on without any warning half a minute ago,’ gasped 


the bewildered object who was trying to dodge the boom, and two | 
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jarring crashes came up from somewhere to lee. Another followed 
closely, and we knew our companion was calling out for aid, 
probably finding it beyond his strength to pull the punt head to 
wind. Then ‘Maranee’ listed sharply, down to her covering- 
board, and amid a mad rattle of loosened canvas came up in the 
wind again, while, running forward we laid hands upon the cable 
and hauled in desperately. At times the chain was across the 
stem, held there as though in a vice, then it led broad off on the 
weather bow and we got a fathom in. There was no time to 
waste over the topsail while our comrade was fighting, perhaps 
vainly, to pull out from the edge of the bank, so when, with a 
gasp of thankfulness, we broke the anchor out, I seized the jib 
halliard and a balloon-like mass of sailcloth blew thundering to 
lee. We straightened it up with the purchase, and leaving the 
other to struggle with the cable, for the anchor seemed foul of 
the forefoot, while the jib lashed his head and shoulders, I 
scrambled madly aft, and with one foot against the headledge 
managed to haul its sheet. 

Then, as I jammed the helm a-weather, the little vessel gathered 
way, swaying over and over until a white-streaked foaming rush 
lapped towards the coamings, and the masthead creaked with the 
strain. Next a half-drowned object staggering from the bows 
proceeded to loose topsail halliard, sheet, and tack at once. 
Immediately a mixed-up mass of gear threshed about masthead 
and gaff, the cutter righted a little, and while I howled misunder- 
stood instructions to the bewildered man who clawed at the flying 
ropes, a red flash came out of the darkness some distance ahead. 
The foam was now boiling not underneath but high above the 
counter as the little vessel drove right down upon the bank, and 
I strained my eyes to catch the first glimpse of our dinghy among 
the confused whiteness of torn-up swell and spray. We must 
have travelled faster than I had calculated on, or the flash of the 
gun was misleading, for presently very close to lee a howl came 
up wind, and I saw the loom of the plunging punt hove up on the 
side of a swell, while our light, which still hung from the mast- 
head, swung wildly out to leeward with every vicious lurch. 

It was a despairing howl, for with the wind over the quarter 
we flew past the punt like a train, and shouting to my companion 
to haul in the mainsheet, if he could, I jammed the tiller up—I 
had learned in other waters, on the edge of the northern ice, that 
if you wear a vessel sharply and let her come head to wind again 
she will recross the wake she ploughed a minute or so before— 

- though I held my breath, expecting that something would surely 
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go. It did, for as the mainboom swung over, ripping the fall of 
its sheet through my companion’s fingers, with some of his flesh 
as well, there was a crash aloft by the masthead, and ragged 
fragments of topsail streamed out from the broken yard. A mad 
lurch to leeward followed, the runner burst with a bang, and 
while I thrust upon the tiller—it was hard to leeward now—the 
boom jerked itself out of the water and the canvas began to shake. 
Then someone shouted hoarsely, close on our weather side, and 
as I struggled to haul the jib aback a black and shapeless object 
drove down upon our beam. There was no time to waste over 
scientific rounding-to, so the dinghy smote our quarters head 
on, like a battering-ram, and with a breathless yell of triumph a 
dripping figure gripping a gun leapt in over the rail. Then as 
the two men hauled in the mainsheet I eased the tiller down. 

‘I was almost blown ashore on the bank, in spite of the best 
that I could do. Never saw anything half so sudden in my lie,’ 
gasped the panting sportsman. ‘ You haven’t room to heave to 
for reefing—thresh her out for open sea.’ 

His words required no comment. We were somewhere half- 
way along the weather edge of a ten-mile bank, across which and 
through its gullies the tide ran like a sluice. No anchors would 
save her if the sea got up, as it was fast beginning to do, and 
with the jib wet to its head, and the water that burst over the 
weather bow flying solidly continuous into the mainsail foot, we 
held her at it full and by. In the hardest of the puffs she seemed 
to sail on her skylights side, while weltering foam poured 
over the counter and lapped in splashing cataracts across the 
coamings edge; for ‘ Maranee,’ like other small craft of the kind, 
had a trick of burying herself by the stern when driven over hard. 
And all the time there was a flicker of lightning in the north and 
tattered rags of sailcloth slashed about the masthead, which bent 
ominously, its clatter mingling with the fitful growl of thunder 
we heard every now and then. At last Ellison, jamming himself 
between the rail and the skylights, while his water-soaked com- 
panion was braced against the boom, succeeded in getting the 
wreck on deck, and we clung to the brine-swept coamings, won- 
dering if we could claw her off the bank. 

Half-buried and over-canvassed, the little ship held on, the 
plunges growing wilder as the sea got up, until each time she 
drove into the heart of a comber, from bowsprit end to mast foot 
all was hidden in the sea. Still, reefing was out of the question, 
for before we could have hauled the earing down she would have 
driven ashore to lee. Meanwhile we could hear for encourage- 
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ment the boom of the surf on the bank, for what had been a long 
smooth swell was already a mass of parallel ridges breaking con- 
fusedly ; and when Ellison, clinging to the shrouds, blinded by 
battering spray, managed to make a few casts of the lead we 
found from nine to twelve feet beneath us, and knew we were 
barely holding our own. It was a very grim race to weather the 
end of the sand before the fast-freshening wind and run of sea 
cast us bodily ashore. If masthead and canvas stood the 
strain, ‘Maranee’ might do it yet; but no one cared to speculate 
what would happen if she failed. 

Without the staysail, which we dare not set, the boat was 
very hard on her helm; so when my shoulders were aching I 
slipped the tiller into Ellison’s hands, and after a vain attempt to 
work the pump, which only resulted in badly battered ribs, I 
crouched under the weather coamings and tried to hope for the 
best. Then there was a vicious jerk on the taffrail where the 
painter had been made fast, and staring aft through the whiteness 
I saw that the dinghy had been swamped at last. Now she 
seemed to be rolling over and over like an exaggerated phantom 
minnow, occasionally varying the programme by swooping down 
out of sight; and when Ellison said, ‘For Heaven’s sake try to 
get that thing on board; with it dragging her down to leeward 
she’ll never clear the bank,’ we hauled in the painter inch by 
inch until the wallowing object was abreast of our weather side. 


_ There was no use trying to slide it on board to lee, where a, 


smother of broken ridges leapt up to the foot of the boom, and, 
standing half-erect on the inclined deck, I lifted by the painter 
while the other wrenched at the forward thaft. 

‘Ease her!’ I yelled, and Ellison put down his helm, with 
the result that ‘Maranee’ buried herself deep in the breast of a 
comber that came roaring down. Half the jib and bowsprit 
disappeared from view, the sea foamed over the skylights, and 
for a moment I was both choked and blinded by a cataract of 
spray. Then there was a shout from the man beside me, ‘ Look 
out, I can’t hold on,’ and the cutter rolled down to leeward, fling- 
ing me off my feet. I made a grasp at the runner, missed it, and 
seizing my companion’s shoulder instead, both went backward 
together head over heels into the cockpit, while from the sudden 
jerk on the taffrail and the way the cutter seemed to leap forward 
beneath us we knew the punt had gone. 

‘Just as well,’ shouted Ellison hoarsely; ‘one of you might 
have gone with it, too. See what water there is—that breaking 
ahead looks like the last of the spits.’ 
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A cast of the lead gave something less than ten feet, and 
staring between the jib and the mast I saw it was black as the 
pit to leeward, save for the ghostly glare of phosphorescent surf 
where the edge of the bank should be. Still, with straining eyes 
I made out what seemed the loom of a hill, and knew we were 
off the entrance to one of the fairest valleys in Wales. That, 
however, brought no particular comfort in itself; but it also 
meant that if we could weather the last jutting horn of the bank, 
there were miles of open water very close ahead, and weather it 
she must, for to go about would result in being certainly cast 
ashore. 

‘ As high as she’ll lie,’ shouted Ellison, and the spray cut the 
words into gasps. ‘ We’re heading straight for the end of the 
spit ; it’s an even chance she strikes.’ 

For a few following moments three miserable, brine-lashed 
yachtsmen held their breath, watching the piled-up mass of 
whiteness that lay across their path. Then a smother of foam 
fell on us, the deck was lost to view, and with a crash of splinter- 
ing glasswork the-skylights were broken through. Aft, a foot 
deep, came the welter, over the coamings, too, until the water 
was up to our knees upon the cockpit floor; then the bowsprit 
swung up sharply, bending like whalebone, in spite of its whisker 
shrouds, as the jib sagged away to lee. But the little vessel had 
no time to shake herself out of the sea, for with the cotton 
rope plaited about his wrist Ellison dragged at the tiller line, 
and she went through the following sea-ridges, scarcely lifting 
her head. The end of the boom was smashing the tops of the 
sand-filled seas, dark water beat into the mainsail foot until it 
quivered like a drum, and the brine washed hissing down the 
inclined deck, as surf rolls over a half-tide rock. Then, instead of 
a vertical spouting to leeward, we could dimly make out a roil 
of foam-flecked sea, and one at least of the party drew a deep 
breath of relief when the roar of the surf on the hammered spit 
grew fainter astern. 

A cast of the lead gave four fathoms, and jamming the tiller 
a-lee the helmsman said, ‘ We have cleared the last of it some- 
how, and now we'll reef her down.’ 

It was not the easiest operation hauling down reefs in black- 
ness and spray on a wildly plunging boat, but willing hands 
made light work, and in spite of the banging, lurching boom, 
we dragged the earing home. Then as we struggled to knot the 
swollen points, the rain came hissing down, rattling like shingle 
on our oilskins and bouncing from the deck, while the helmsman 
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shouted the cheery assurance that this would kill the wind. At 
first it seemed he must be mistaken, for ‘ Maranee’ went stagger- 
ing away to the westward under all that she could carry with 
two reefs down, while a mutter of distant thunder rolled along 
the cloudbanks overhead ; but at last the angle of deck grew 
easier, the plunges into the hollows less steep, and when we 
made out the loom of black hills over Abergele she was almost 
on even keel. 

Then flinging our wet oilskins from us, two of the party 
crawled away below, and soon the kettle was hissing on the 
swinging spirit stove. Hot coffee and food were prepared and 
speedily stowed away, and, disregarding the water that gurgled 
ankle-deep across the floor, I wrapped a dry blanket round me and 
climbed into a cot. When I wakened, we lay rolling idly off the 
Great Ormeshead, the steep-sided, transparent swell running 
smooth as oil about us, and a towering mass of iron cliff, lime- 
stone ridge, and streaks of short sea pasture high above our heads. 
Westwards the black heights of Penmaenmawr, with the 
splintered peaks of the Carnedds and Moels behind, loomed out 
of rolling vapour, and to the eastward the crimson disc of the 
rising sun hung low down over the heaving sea. 

It was, as the tired-out helmsman said when he thankfully 
surrendered the tiller, a very promising morning, and last night’s 
breeze only a short thunder-blow; but, he added significantly, it 
very nearly finished the ‘ Maranee.’ 
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A DRIVING TOUR IN CORSICA 


BY GEORGE J. GOSCHEN, JUN. 


A DEEP blue sky; a bright sun shining on the clear smooth sea, 
unruffied by the warm soft breeze which wafted the sweet scent 
of the cistus off the shore and hardly stirred the white ensign 
lazily floating at the stern of H.M.S. ‘ Forte’ as she rode at anchor 
in the bay; the gleaming white peaks of the distant mountains 
and the lovely town of Ajaccio on the water-side with its white 
houses, relieved by the green of the palm trees which shade its 
streets! As this picture met our eyes when we came on the 
deck of the Marseilles steamer early one morning in January, we 
could hardly believe that the sufferings we had been enduring for 
the previous sixteen hours were not a horrible dream, but for 
certain physical symptoms which still remained with us. 

An hour after leaving Marseilles my wife and I had gazed on 
a very different sight, a lowering sky and a dark grey sea, tossed 
about by the rising wind, which chilled us to the bone as we sat 
huddled up on deck, till our last remnant of pride drove us to 
seek the seclusion which the cabin grants. There we remained, 
and not even the commotion caused by a fire breaking out in the 
mail-room roused us into activity. 

Surely, then, it speaks volumes for the beauty of Corsica that 
this dismal night should be forgotten the moment we saw her 
sunny shores. Most of her visitors, I believe, come under her 
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spell, but few of them take the trouble to know her inmost. 


charms. 

Travelling in the interior of Corsica is undoubtedly very 
rough, but the traveller is compensated by the beauty and wild- 
ness of the scenery and by the hospitality which is always shown 
to him by the peasants. 

To thoroughly enjoy a tour through the island the traveller 
should choose a light carriage in Ajaccio with a civil intelligent 
driver, and map out a tour with his assistance. This was the 
plan we adopted, and it was attended by the greatest success. 


AJACCIO AND HARBOUR, WITH FRENCH WAR VESSELS AT ANCHOR 


It was a glorious morning, warmed by a sun which made one 
think it was August and not January on which we started from 
Ajaccio on our first driving tour. 

The carriage was a small, light Victoria, drawn by two ponies 
of about fourteen hands, decked with foxes’ brushes, which hung 
from their bridles, and with bells round their necks; wonderful 
little beasts they were, doing their thirty miles a day without 
tiring, always willing to trot up hill, and never showing symptoms 
of work. The driver, dressed as they all are in a complete suit of 
brown velvet corduroy, with a broad felt hat and a bright hand- 
kerchief, was a charming man with courtly manners, and had the 
virtue, not shared in by many of his confréres, of being very kind 
to his ponies. Our one portmanteau was slung behind, while 
a luncheon and tea basket, provided with butter, tea, and cocoa— 
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unobtainable commodities in the interior—and two huge sacks of 
hay for the ponies shared the spare spaces on the carriage. 

With a loud crack of the whip we dashed off at a great pace 
through the town, which, as the population mostly spend their 
time in the middle of the streets, threatened to carry destruction 
into many a home. Soon, however, leaving the town behind us, 
we were able to breathe more freely in more senses than one, the 
Corsican system of drainage being somewhat antiquated. 

. But this reproach cannot be made in respect of the roads, 
which are perfect and in many places a triumph of engineering. 


CORSICAN PEASANTS 


They are broad, smooth, and have no dust, a characteristic of 
the stone of which they are made. 

In the heart of the island, in the wildest passes of the 
mountains, they are the same, at times cut out of the sheer face 
of the rock, winding round and round with easy gradient until 
the summit is gained. They have cost a fabulous sum, but are 
kept in beautiful order; often in the midst of a pine or chestnut 
forest, fifteen miles or more from human habitation, one comes ~ 
on a house for the cantonniers in a clearing from which they go 
out to work on their piece of the road. 

On leaving the outskirts of the town we passed along the 
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plain in which it stands, which is given over to vineyards, 
cultivated by Italian workmen for a Corsican proprietor. At the 
early hour at which we started the road was full of life, peasants 
coming into market astride their mules or sitting on the top of 
loaded panniers, the ladies adopting the same easy attitude as 
the men; many of the women striding along under an enormous 
load on their head with a grace and carriage which would be 
envied in a London drawing-room, but which I am told can be 
easily acquired by adopting the same means of carrying your 
parcels. 

Soon we left the more busy life of the plains behind us, 
though no Corsican is ever really busy beyond watching the 
activity of others, to ascend into the mountains, and were glad to 
walk up the hill and stretch our legs, to the immense astonish- 
ment of our cocher. 

After some four hours’ driving we reached a small mountain 
hamlet differing in no single feature from the many others we 
visited. 

All are perched on the side of a hill, built of a grey stone 
which makes it hard to pick them out from the landscape until 
you are quite close. One long street runs through the centre, 
from which narrow steep paved lanes debouch. | 

The centre street is always occupied by the male population, 
waiting alternately for the diligence de la poste or the next day. 
All the houses are exactly alike, the inn being no better, and, as 
far as we could judge, no worse than any other, but having rather 
more spare room. 

As we drove up to a very rough-looking house in this tiny 
village of Calcatoggio, it was evident we had arrived on no 
ordinary day. There were signs of life in the street, the centre 
of which was occupied by a herd of ill-looking pigs. Two 
respectable gentlemen in suits of black broadcloth, who seemed 
as if they occupied the posts respectively of town clerk and 
churchwarden, were looking at them, now stroking the back of 
one or another, while the aged hostess of the inn appeared 
delighted at this unexpected appearance of industry in the other 
sex. If the pigs resented this undue familiarity and modestly 
retired, one gentleman drew from the depths of a huge pocket, 
which made the circuit of his back, a handful of chestnuts, and 
enticed them back again. Suddenly the two men seized a pig by 
the legs, causing it to utter piercing squeals ; the others made off, 
but on seeing their companion being seized, charged down the 
street, and were only beaten back by the valiant efforts of the old 
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lady and myself, while my wife, armed with a parasol, acted as a 
reserve. 

The pig, meanwhile, was borne off in triumph, and, its four 
legs being tied together, was deposited on its back on a seat 
outside the inn window. We thought it was to be carried off to 
be sold, when suddenly, without a word of warning, one of the 
men drew out a large knife, and amidst the most awful squealing 
plunged it into piggy’s throat, just as the youngest citizen, etat 
two, came rushing up, his features expressing great apprehension 
that he would be too late for the fun. : 


Leaving the admiring crowd, we managed to tear the old lady 
of the inn away from the captivating spectacle and get her to 
show us the dining-room and bring us some food. The room 
was small, stuffy, and dusty, and the table-cloth had evidently not 
yet paid its yearly visit to the laundress. But we were hungry 
and not over-particular. Our meal was a light one. 

No country village possesses a butcher, for the good reason 
there is no meat to sell—eggs, chestnuts in every form, and 
blackbirds seem to be the staple food of the country; while on 
rare occasions one can get a chicken or some part of a pig. At 
this inn we had an excellent omelette and some tiny pieces of 
pig stewed with rice and a ‘ bruccio,’ a very good national dish, 
being a mould of whipped sheep’s milk, which, when eaten with 
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bread and sugar, is very palatable. This sumptuous repast was 
washed down with Corsican wine, not a very good drink, as it has 
a slight taste of turpentine, though, whether this is natural to it, 
or arises from the previous occupation of the bottle, I was never 
able to discover. After lunch, as we went out, we saw that the 
black pig had become white by steaming. I vainly endeavoured 
to get our landlady to give me the bill, but she was much too 
busy holding a leg of the pig while it was dissected by a man, 
but as she was able to make a mental calculation, I excused any 
further formalities. 

Our drive now took us down to the sea again, over one or two 
flat marshes where fever is very prevalent in the summer. The 
Government is, however, endeavouring to render these plains 
more healthy by planting rows of eucalyptus along the road-sides 
and on the banks of the marshes, and where this is possible good 
results have attended the work. 

Suddenly our road turned inland and began winding up a 
narrow gorge ; high on either side rose the ‘maquis,’ stretching 
away, we were told, for some miles. The ‘maquis’ is impene- 
trable bush or scrub some twelve feet high, where, in a wild tangle 
grow arbutus, Mediterranean heath, lentisk, myrtle and cistus, 
giving out a delicious scent. 

For two hours we slowly ascended, leaving behind the 
warmth of the plains, and drawing nearer to the snow moun- 
tains. 

It was difficult to realise in the wildness of the scenery and 
the sense of loneliness how near we were to civilisation, for 
except for a few shepherds we had not passed a human being 
since we lunched. Just as the sun was setting we reached the 
summit, and a glorious view met our eyes. Far behind us, in 
between the distant peaks, we saw the blue sea, while in front, 
just below us on the sides of a basin formed by the mountains, 
perched the little village of Vico, the smoke forming a curtain 
through which we looked down on it. With a crack of the whip 
we dashed up to a tall, dirty house, which proved to be the inn. 
An elderly Italian who spoke no French came to meet us, and 
led us up the stone stairs, merely hewn from the rock against 
which the house leant, into a big low room. A roaring open fire 
of logs enabled us to see the layers of dust on the floor. Out of 
this room on one side were two tiny bedrooms, which we were 
offered, and on the other, one small room at that time occupied 
by a Corsican commercial traveller. The beds were clean if the 
rooms were otherwise. Water is always a scarcity indoors, and 
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it is well to make up your mind on arriving as to whether you 
would rather wash your hands or have soup for dinner. You 
must make your choice, because, as a rule, there is in the house 
only one small saucepan of water, which can be used for either 
purpose but is not sufficient for both. Asan old traveller, perhaps 
I may give a hint—‘ Have the soup.’ More water can be obtained 
from the village well, but if you send out for it the delay is great, 
as the woman who goes for it (it would be too fatiguing work for 
a man) would meet all her gossips there, and, bubbling over with 


the news of your arrival, would communicate it to each fresh- 
comer and linger on with a pleasant feeling of self-importance. 
We at once ordered dinner—a grand word, but the result of 
which generally fell short of the title. While we were warming 
ourselves the door was flung open, by a stalwart man, who held 
it so for a girl who followed him, striding along with her arms 
akimbo and my portmanteau on her head, which she had carried 
up the stairs in the same way, and the weight of which did not 
distress her herculean frame. Dinner followed, consisting of soup, 
some chicken, white beans, then some more chicken—probably a 
playmate of the other to judge by a similar toughness—and a 
bruccio. The Corsican ‘commercial’ dined with us and was very 
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amusing, as he had travelled all over Corsica. He was much 
surprised to see an English lady up-country, and perhaps his 
manner showed in slight details that his experience of ladies was 
not as large as it was of his native country. However, he gave 
me an excellent cigar, which was perhaps not surprising, as he 
travelled for a tobacconist. We retired early to bed, solemnly 
escorted by the elderly Italian with lighted candle, who, putting it 
down at our door, with uplifted hands prayed the good God to 
grant us every blessing, and guard us while we slept, in the purest 
Italian. 

The next morning, after a scanty toilet and a hasty cup of 
excellent coffee, we were off very early, followed by the blessings 
of our host, who, with his white hair and white moustache, clad 
in a neat black suit, looked out of place in this rough mountain 
hamlet. All the morning we drove over the mountains, here and 
there passing through an ilex wood carpeted with crocuses, till 
at midday we reached our destination, the small village of Evisa 
lying just beneath the snow-line, with a glorious view over the . 
sea. 

We were not expected at the inn, but an omelette and black- 
birds were quickly provided for our déjewner, with many promises 
of better things for our dinner. We were anxious to go through 
the forest of Aitone, which was close by, and is one of the biggest 
fir forests in the island. 

I asked our host if he would give us a trap of any sort, wishing 
to rest our own ponies. After some search a villager offered us 
his mule and cart, with his nephew—a picturesque boy—to drive. 
The whole population turned out to see us start. It must have 
been a funny sight. We have often wondered which was the 
oldest, the mule, the cart, or the harness; each, at any rate, were 
of a unique pattern and beyond description. 

The drive through the dark and lovely forest was worth the 
temporary discomfort, which was added to by the road in places 
being covered with deep snow or ice. 

In the middle of our drive we stopped to visit a maison 
forestiére, where the forest guards live and in which visitors can 
get permission to stay. The hospitable wife of the sergeant gave 
us some horrible liqueur which my wife, with the boldness of a 
woman, drank to the dregs, but which I emptied outside the 
house, where a hypocritical enthusiasm of the view, which I 
found was limited to the fresh-washed nether garments of the 
guards, hadled me. In the evening our host was most anxious 
for us to eat of the staple food of the country, a chestnut polenta. 
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The quantity of chestnuts to be obtained for nothing accounts for 
the somewhat idle habits of the people. They earn no money 
because they want so very little; they do not drink much, unless 
it happens to be a festival, and their food is chiefly provided by 
the bounty of nature. 

On the following day, as the drive was unusually long to 
our next stopping place, we had intended to start very early, and 
accordingly our horses were brought round in good time to the 
carriage, which always remained in the street before the door all 
the night. But, alas! for our good resolutions, we had neither 


EVISA 


counted on our own popularity nor on that of our cocher. All the 
villagers were collected round the carriage anxious to shake either 
our hands or those of our driver. Common courtesy, and an ap- 
preciation of their hospitality, forbade our hurrying over these 
farewells, and we were, therefore, considerably behind our time 
before this affecting scene was brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

What a glorious drive we had that day! For the first two 
hours we descended by a steep zigzag road, sometimes going 
through tunnels cut out of the rock, in places passing along a 
narrow elbow where we were told the convicts had been let down 
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in baskets to hew out the road from the face of the hill, until we 
reached the deep blue sea. For some time we drove along the 
coast, and were thus enabled to see oné of the most marvellous 
pieces of rock scenery it has ever been my good fortune to come 
across in my many travels. These rocks are called ‘Les 
Calanches,’ and are of a brilliant red colour, fashioned in the most 
diverse shapes, assuming the forms of dogs, bears, and gurgoyles ; 
but so delicately has nature moulded them that it is hard to believe 
that man has not been exercising his handiwork upon them. 
Raising their rosy peaks, as they do from the clear blue sea, with 


the dark green maquis behind them, and their crannies carpeted’ 


with ferns, they offer a wealth of colouring which must arrest the 


PUNTA ROSSA, NEAR CARGHESE 


attention and arouse the enthusiasm of the most hardened tourist. 
While we were resting our horses in the middle of the day, my 
wife endeavoured to get a sketch of these rocks, but her efforts 
were much impeded by some of the juvenile population. They 
had evidently profited by the lessons civilisation had taught 
them, for there had already dawned on them a knowledge of art 
and the instinct of commerce. The first they displayed by their 
criticism of the sketch ; the second by their offers to pose as models 
for two sous. 

It was evening when we reached Carghese, where we were to 
stay the night. This town has an historic interest not possessed 
by the others we visited. In years gone by it had been given to the 
Greeks by the Genoese, and it still preserves its Greek character, 
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both in the type of its inhabitants and in its large Greek church, 
which is almost the most remarkable feature of the place. If it 
had not been for the similarity in the inn and the want of accommo- 
dation, one could almost have imagined oneself transported into 
another country. ; 

After making the acquaintance of our hostess, we started for 
a stroll, and, walking round the village, we came to the well. 
Around it were gathered a bevy of dark Grecian girls, each with 
a large earthen jug, which was carried on the head; here they 
stood laughing and chatting, awaiting their turn to fill their 
pitchers, and exchanging a smiling greeting with us as we passed, 


A VIEW NEAR AJACCIO 


We wandered on until we came to the edge of the cliff on 
which the village is built, and looked down on to the fertile 
plain below, in the vineyards and maize fields of which the men 
were all working, many of them assisted by their stalwart help- 
mates. 

A steep rocky path ran down the side of the hill, which we 
followed for a short way, and there we sat on a gate and watched 
the sun setting on the sea. Soon we heard the distant tinkling 
of mule bells, and we saw all the toilersin the plain leaving their 
work and starting up the hill for the village. On they came, 
some riding mules, others walking, and driving in front of them 
their herds of goats, one continuous stream of picturesque life. 

Not one of them had ever seen us before, but with the 
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courtesy of the country every man, and each group of men that 
passed, raised their hats to us and wished us good evening, while 
the women, too, greeted us with a like friendliness that made us 
feel no longer strangers in their village. ‘ 

It was dark before we reached our inn, and we found we were 
to share our evening meal with a young Corsican avocat, whose pre- 
sence I only mention because he possessed two remarkable qualities. 
One was his taciturnity, which was unexampled in my experience, 
and the second was the celerity with which he despatched boiled 
eggs. He knocked off the top, clapped the egg to his mouth, and 
with a weird sound—the only one he appeared capable of uttering 
—he—to use a polite word—inhaled the inside. Several dis- 
appeared with inconceivable swiftness, and then his repast was 
over. 

The next morning we started on the final stage of our drive, and 
by midday had joined the road along which we had passed on 
our first day. 

Lovely as Ajaccio looked, comfortable as our hotel was, 
welcome as were the letters and papers, and last, but not least, 
refreshing as were the baths and a dinner of more substantial 
food than eggs and blackbirds, yet it was with deep regret that 
we realised that our four days’ expedition was over. The beauty 
of the scenery, the simplicity of the life, the hospitality of the 
people exercised a fascination over us which those only can 
realise who have come under its spell. 

If there are those who seek for rest and quiet amidst the 
beauties of nature, let me recommend to them a driving tour in 
Corsica. 
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A BLACK-LETTER DAY 


BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Now the dry-fly fisherman—he who ‘ fishes the rise ’— has his own 
full store of vexations, irritations and obstacles to contend against 
before his two brace of heavy trout are landed, and the day takes 
on a rosy tinge. Him I will leave to his own high-class miseries, 
being but mistily conversant with them myself; but as a wet-fly 
fisherman—one who ‘fishes the stream,’ and is called a ‘ chuck- 
and-chancer ’ by his betters—I can unfold tales of woe and compli- 
cated tribulation second to none. My experience in this sort 
ranges from a midge in the eye to a broken rod, from the loss of 
self-respect, which is merely incidental and can be recovered 
before one returns to one’s fellow-men, to the loss of a fly-book in 
the middle of a great evening rise—a circumstance fundamental, 
tragical, heart-shaking even to look back upon after many seasons. 

An ordinary fishing day is a magic kaleidoscopic procession of 
fleeting hours full of change and chance; of hope dwindling to 
despair, of dejection suddenly evaporating before an alteration 
in fortune; of rain and sun; of kicks for your halfpence; of 
undeserved success, when Providence sends a heavy trout to a bad 
cast; of unmerited failure when, after doing everything like an 
article in the ‘Badminton Magazine,’ your landing-net never gets 
there in time, and the trout rolls gasping back to life and liberty 
with a fishy prayer of thanksgiving. Like a round of average 
_golf, a day with the wet fly is compact of joy and gloom, of 
bright mornings and sombre twilights, of leaden dawns and 
glorious sunsets; but it happens, too, that exceptional occa- 
sions rise above the usual level, that red- and black-letter days 
stand forth conspicuously to send a shiver down the spine or a 
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pulse of pleasure to the heart, as memory serves them up in - 


turn. 

The red-letter days can be left to themselves for once. We have 
all heard about them until we grow sceptical. Personally I am 
weary of the phenomenal experiences other men have had and 
written about. Who knows not that monster trout that lives 
under a dock-leaf or a dead log, and has triumphed over genera- 
tions of fly-fishers and ignored them or broken them—heart and 
line—and gone on flourishing like the green bay tree until the 
advent of the individual who writes the article? When a man 
begins about that trout, I stop and turn to cricket, or big game, or 
dominoes, or anything, because I know he is going to catch it 
and find it weigh a pound more than anybody thought. And he 
will be tremendously sportsmanlike about it, and most modest ; 
he will marvel how he came to do it, and certainly never 
remember to have killed more than ten heavier fish in all his 
born days. No; I write of the medal’s reverse. I never caught 
a trout nobody else could—on the contrary, nearly everybody can 
catch them where I have failed to do so; I never dropped an 
olive dun on the point of a rush fifteen yards off and saw it fall 
like a live insect into the mouth of a three-pounder waiting 
underneath. I never play fish like men do in magazines, and 
steer them dexterously between Scylla and Charybdis, and astound 
keepers and such people. If I steer anything dexterously and get 
above myself at an appearance of increasing skill, it usually 
turns out to be a dace or some such paltry thing. Of course, any 
fool can be dexterous with a dace. 

Here, then, is a black-letter day—a day culled from other days 
not unlike it, and yet, upon the whole, more artistically and 
dramatically complete, from start to finish. It had about it the 
slowly accumulated horror of a Greek tragedy. From a moaning, 
premonitory note in the upper chambers of the air, so to say, 
the day developed into dark tempestuous disaster, into w6es un- 
imagined, into horror on horror’s: head. 

And yet the morning dawned all right, and the stream—a 
Dartmoor one—never promised better. The mighty fastnesses 


of the heather and grey granite towered above me; from afar 


came the jangle of sheep bells and the bellow of kine; the air 


was alive with giant clouds, and the water twinkled lead under - 
. their shadows, golden where sunshine touched its dimples and 


wove patterns of pure light on the oily tremors of precious pools. 
I knew the river, and was certain as an angler can be upon such a 
delicate point that the fish must be moving freely. My companion 
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—a medical man of sanguine spirit—left me at an ideal reach 
below a ‘stickle,’ and passed forward to begin his own operations 
a mile up stream. Here, then, was I, happy, healthy, contented, 
a child of Nature, in Nature’s lap; and the sun shone, and the 
yellow-hammers—golden birds upon golden thorns—uttered their 
little lonely notes from the shining furze bushes above. 

The curtain rises on happiness and content—like the first 
scene in the melodrama at the Home Farm, when the hero 
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I STARTED TO ANGLE 


pitches real straw on a real pitchfork, and the real cow is driven 
in to be milked, and nobody has ever heard about that mortgage, 
which is going to take five acts of fatuous thickheadedness, 
picturesque wickedness, and unnecessary misery to clear up. 

In an attempt to catch a live fly at the water’s edge and 
study his general particulars, I slipped my foot, and fell in. 
It was no mere trifling accident, but a ponderous collapse—up to 
my middle. One moment I stood there a smiling, happy thing, 
in complete harmony with its environment, the next behold me a 
shivering, scowling wretch, chattering to myself about inflammation 
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of the lungs, with one pocket full of water, the other a mess of 
loose matches, pulpy paper, and disintegrated sandwiches. I said 
to myself, ‘ Keep moving and keep your temper. If you do so, 
mere regard for justice will make Providence pity you, and very — 
likely send a miraculous draught of fishes as a reward.’ 

I prepared to angle, and meantime it got about among gnats 
and flies that I was alone, half drowned, and wholly unpro- 
tected. They hastened in their myriads to the spot, fell upon me 
like an army, made up luncheon parties on every unprotected 
part of my person, and compared notes afterwards as to what 
particular point of attack produced the best results. All these 
horrible things happened in a delightful dingle where a spring sent 
its rivulet to join the parent stream. Here heather fledged the 
granite rocks with purple, and woodbine fell over them in clusters 
of creamy trumpets where the bees hummed. Upon the adjacent 
marsh was reflected the sky and white clouds; and the rich 
moisture bore filigree of red sundews (their little white blossoms 
out), emerald sphagnum mosses, starry bog asphodels, seeding 
cotton-grass, and the cross-leaved heath, like pink pearls powdered 
on a ground of darkest agate. 

I started to fish, and moved damply and desolately along with 
a procession of flies streaming out behind, like a memento of the 
fourth plague. Cattle, too, approached to jeer at my sufferings. 
I loathe all cattle, especially when fishing in hot weather. They 
are always knee deep in my favourite pools, and if not, they roam 
about after me with feminine curiosity, and keep my nerves on 
the rack. Because you never know what a great hulking cow or 
bullock standing exactly three yards behind you may do when 
your back is turned. These present beasts seemed in doubt 
whether to advance in a body and put me out of my misery, or 
leave me and my misfortunes in the hands of Fate. I flung a 
stone at a heifer and hurt her slightly, and gloated over her tem- 
porary annoyance. Then I fished steadily, sullenly, to show that, 
come what may, man is master of time and the things of time. 

Many of Nature’s marvellous creations I caught, but not a 
fish. Cross winds and aerial eddies wholly unfamiliar to me, kept 
appropriating the fly, a wild thirst for novelty overtook my ‘ blue 
upright.’ To the very tops of high prickly perilous trees he 
aspired, and enjoyed the prospect so greatly upon reaching it that 
only at personal risk and danger could I get him down. Then, 
as I put out my hand to catch him, he would lightly depart with 
the gladsome irresponsibility of the natural insect. As for the 
fish, they played with me; they jumped over the fly and swam 
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under it, rose short and played the fool as only a trout in the vein 
knows how. One little idiot—he might have weighed three 
ounces, deliberately hooked himself on to my fly by the stomach. 


He went gaily off when liberated, and doubtless regarded the 
exploit as an excellent bit of humour. 


A WILD THIRST FOR NOVELTY OVERTOOK MY ‘BLUE UPRIGHT’, 


Nothing but my indomitable courage sustained me during 
that trying hour. 

I said, ‘I will catch a trout to-day though the Heavens fall.’ 

The Heavens were sustained, but I caught a trout at last. I 
did not play him or handle him with any skill, but just dragged 
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him out and killed him, and felt the better for killing him. And 
then, while lying on the grass, without any visible agency, there 


developed in my cast one of those tangles which grow of them- 


selves, and deride patience and self-control, and take the stuffing 
out of half an hour of precious time before they are conquered. 
It was a complication beside which the Gordian knot had been a 
mere cat’s cradle, and 
being in no mood for 
delicate manipulation 
of involved gossamer, 
I had the thing whist- 
ling down the wind in 
exactly three seconds, 
and turned for a new 
cast and fly. 

Then it was, after a 
lunch of one squashed 
sandwich, flavoured 
with wax matches, 
that I broke my rod in 
a vital spot. Strictly 
speaking, it is not fair 
to myself to say that 
I broke it. Tt was an 
old-fashioned, three- 
jointed, weather-worn 
affair, the companion 
of many years, and it 
had grown ancient in 
my service. I carried 
it in my hand at the 
time, and the blame 

-=aey of smashing it at the 

— ae middle of the central 
— ° LP joint will of course fall 
THOSE TANGLES WHICH GROW OF THEMSELVES to me; but all I know 

is that I was merely 

drawing the fly a little irritably from a rush-head in mid-stream, 


* after having missed a good one, when without a shadow of warning 


the rod burst asunder in the midst. 

Other men would have abandoned sport there and then, and 
departed luridly whence they came, but my blood was up in the un- 
equal struggle with a hard and unkindly Providence. Fish I would 
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unless stricken with paralysis or lightning or some heroic weapon. 


I said to Fate: 


‘It’s no use; you won’t choke me off like that. I’m not done 
with yet.’ 

Then I smiled genially at nature, and wound in my gear and 
kept calm, cool, and dignified. One does not cut ten yards off a 
favourite tapered line for fun. But this I did with lofty uncon- 
cern, and then set to work to splice that shattered middle joint. 
I convinced myself that old age was responsible for the accident, 


1 BROKE MY ROD IN A VITAL SPOT 


and bound up my patriarchal rod tenderly with a father’s care. 
It took me an hour, and it looked pretty ship-shape when I had 
finished. I sat and thought and waited for the evening rise, and 
felt rather self-righteous about the way I had conducted this 
reverse. I could not for the life of me recollect the name of a 
single man who would have come through such an ordeal in such 
flying colours. 

It was a red-gold sunset, the gnats danced old country ~ 
dances over the water, and I felt my heart fill with peace at the 
thought of nature’s beauty and my own dignified appearance. 
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Here I sat, and represented Conscious Intelligence reigning self- 
collected and alone by the water-side. 

A nive fish moved, and with proper regard for my rod’s 
debilitated condition, I cast forth with a dry fly, deceived the 
trout, hooked him, and found myself fairly into a fish of a size 
quite exceptional in those streams. Something told me he was a 
gone fish from the outset. The doctrine of rewards is strong in 
an angler’s heart at such moments, and he naturally credits 
Providence with that sportsmanlike sense of justice he himself 
possesses. But on this occasion Heaven had taken a certain 
definite line with me, and meant to see it through. My fish 
fought like ten demons and, enfeebled as I doubtless was by a day 
of exceptional suffering and privation, I found myself no match 
for him. He tried the bottom, but from that I saved him; then 
he leapt into the air, and even-this had not sufficed, but the 
powers and principalities we wrestle with on these occasions sent 
a snag, and if the fish had seen it and jumped on purpose, he 
could not have dropped the line more beautifully across this 
villainous and unfair obstacle. Of course, he broke me, and as 
he did so, by some supremely complicated evolution, for which J 
deny the responsibility, the lance in the butt of my rod turned 
upon me and stabbed my left hand to the bone. I have never 
heard that this ever happened to a fisherman before or since. I 
confess it finished me. For the first time I realised Who I was 
fighting against. I pitched my vile rod on the ground and gave 
way altogether, and banned the river and the things under the 
river, and hit out from the shoulder and let the Powers have it 
hot and peppery from a lacerated soul. Without the adjectives 
and decorations my remarks ran like this: 

‘What have I done to be bullied and plagued like this? It’s 
shameful and blackguardly, and I won’t stand it—not for twenty 
Providences. I’ve had enough to break my heart a thousand 
times to-day, and somebody’s got to pay for it. I'll turn the 
tables yet; I'll go away from this beast of a valley and write 
something that shall be printed and read. I'll ruin the place— 
T'll ruin the whole of Dartmoor—and then, when it’s too late, 
Providence will be sorry. No sane man can ever look at this 
water again when they’ve read me; and as for myself, may I be 
doubly, trebly, eternally lost if ever I fish for trout again as long 
asTlive’ 

I said all this to myself twice, and then aloud to some sheep 
which collected to witness the solemn spectacle of a human 
intelligence at war with things in general. My hand sent forth 
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a stream of gore, and dyed the meadow grass. For a moment I 
thought of deliberately passing away there, with a view to 
hurting my friend’s feelings when he should return and find me 
stark and stiff, but private reasons determined me to live. So I 
rose up and took down my rod, and went after my companion to 
seek him professionally. Anon I found him, keeping the cows 
and flies and things off with one hand, and catching trout with 
the other. He was happy, cool, contented, and self-contained. 

- He said ‘Hullo, old cock, how goes it? Why, what’s the 
matter ?’ 

And I said ‘Don’t “old cock” me, if you please. The 
matter is that I’ve been stabbed and am bleeding to death, for all 
I know to the contrary. Nothing to anybody else, of course, but 
very annoying to me.’ 

He told me afterwards that I was a pitiable show—a thing 
too sad to be funny, too funny to be wholly sad. 

‘Artificial flies were sticking out of you everywhere; you 
were muddy and bloody, and blue with rage; you carried your 
rod in a bundle of picturesque fragments ; you scattered gore to 
the right and left; and above your head ephemeral insects, horse- 
flies and blue-bottles, buzzed in a regular halo.’ 

But at the time he did not dare to take me in anything but a 
serious spirit. 

‘Very annoying, indeed, I should think,’ he said. ‘ Let’s have 
a look. By Jove! Quite a nasty little cut. How did you do it?’ 

‘I didn’t do it, I answered, ‘and I refuse to give any 
particulars.’ 

He whistled and examined my hand. Then he polished it 
up and tied me tightly round the wrist, and doubtless treated the 
injury with proper knowledge. 

‘Now we're better,’ he announced in a stupid professional 
voice. 

‘ Speak for yourself,’ I said. 

He whistled again, then made a suggestion. ‘ You'll chuck it 
if you take my advice.’ 

‘« Chuck it,” ’ I answered bitterly. ‘ Yes, I rather think I shall 
chuck it. Heaven knows where my intelligence and reasoning 
powers have been all these weary years. I’m mad when I think of 
the time I’ve wasted over this dastardly demoralising tomfoolery.’ 

‘Well, that’s all right ; we'll meet at supper. They’re moving 
just for the moment. I’ve killed adozen quite decent tr——but I 
needn’t bother you with that. Get back to the farm and change, 
and have “ four fingers,” and drink to “ tight lines ” to-morrow.’ 
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I rather fear I damned tight lines. My degradation was such 
that I did not even thank the man for ministering to my hand. 


‘I just stalked away and skulked back to our quarters. 


And then the sunset lights and the huge loneliness of the un- 
tamed moor steadied me; and of course, I sang small and was sorry ; 
while that night I ate the leek and made it up with Nature, and 
stretched some new casts, and even regained a little of my self- 
respect by listening, with patience and without retaliation, to 
fishing stories from my friend until the night was far spent. 
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SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. 


BY E. @ SOMERVILLE AND MARTIN ROSS 


No. V.—LISHEEN RACES, SECOND-HAND 


Ir may or may not be agreeable to have attained the age of 
thirty-eight, but, judging from old photographs, the privilege of 
being nineteen has also its drawbacks. I turned over page after 
page of an ancient book in which were enshrined portraits of the 
friends of my youth, singly, in David and Jonathan couples, and 
in groups in which I, as it seemed to my mature and possibly 
jaundiced perception, always contrived to look the most im- 
measurable young bounder of the lot. Our faces were fat, and 
yet I cannot remember ever having been considered fat in my 
life ; we indulged in low-necked shirts, in ‘Jemima’ ties with 
diagonal stripes; we wore coats that seemed three sizes too 
small, and trousers that were three sizes too big; we also wore 
small whiskers. 

I stopped at last at one of the David and Jonathan memorial 
portraits. Yes, here was the object of my researches ; this stout 
and earnestly romantic youth was Leigh Kelway, and that fatuous 
and chubby young person seated on the arm of his chair was 
myself. Leigh Kelway was a young man ardently believed in by 
a large circle of admirers, headed by himself and seconded by 
me, and for some time after I had left Magdalen for Sandhurst, 
I maintained a correspondence with him on large and abstract 
subjects. This phase of our friendship did not survive; I went 
soldiering to India, and Leigh Kelway took honours and moved 
suitably on into politics, as is the duty of an earnest young 
Radical with useful family connections and an independent 
income. Since then I had at intervals seen in the papers the 
name of the Honourable Basil Leigh Kelway mentioned as a 
speaker at elections, as a writer of thoughtful articles in the 
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reviews, but we had never met, and nothing could have been 
less expected by me than the letter, written from Mrs. Raverty’s 
Hotel, Skebawn, in which he told me he was making a tour in 
Ireland with Lord Wandlebury, to whom he was private secretary. 
His chief was at present having a few days’ fishing near Killarney, 
and he himself, not being a fisherman, was collecting statistics 
on various points connected with the Liquor Question in Ireland. 
He had heard that I was in the neighbourhood, and was kind 
enough to add that it would give him much pleasure to meet me 
again. 

With a stir of the old enthusiasm I wrote begging him to be 
my guest for as long as it suited him, and the following afternoon 
he arrived at Shreelane. The stout young friend of my youth 
had changed considerably. His important nose and slightly 
prominent teeth remained, but his wavy hair had withdrawn 
intellectually from his temples; his eyes had acquired a states- 
manlike absence of expression, and his neck had grown long and~ 
birdlike. It was his first visit to Ireland, as he lost no time in 
telling me, and he and his chief had already collected much 
valuable information on the subject to which they had dedicated 
the Easter recess. He further informed me that he thought of 
popularising the subject in a novel, and therefore intended to, as 
he put it, ‘master the brogue’ before his return. 

During the next three days I did my best for Leigh Kelway. 
I turned him loose on Father Scanlan ; I showed him Mohona, 
our champion village, that boasts fifteen public-houses out of 
twenty buildings of sorts and a railway station; I took him to 
hear the prosecution of a publican for selling drink on a Sunday, 
which gave him an opportunity of studying perjury as a fine art, 
and of hearing a lady, on whom police suspicion justly rested, 
profoundly summed up by the sergeant as ‘a woman who had 
th’ appairance of having knocked at a back door.’ 

The net result of these experiences has not yet been given to 
the world by Leigh Kelway. For my own part, I had at the end 
of three days arrived at the conclusion that his society, when 
combined with a note-book and a thirst for statistics, was not 
what I used to find it at Oxford. I therefore welcomed a 
suggestion from my friend and neighbour, Mr. Flurry Knox, 
M.F.H., that we should accompany him to some typical country 
races, got up by the farmers at a place called Lisheen, some 
twelve miles away. It was the worst road in the district, the 
races of the most grossly unorthodox character; in fact, it was 
the very place for Leigh Kelway to collect impressions of Irish 
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life, and in any case it was a blessed opportunity of disposing of 
him for the day. 

In my guest’s attire next morning I discerned an unbending 
from the réle of cabinet minister towards that of sportsman ; 
the outlines of the note-book might be traced in his breast pocket, 
but traversing it was the strap of a pair of field glasses, and his 
light grey suit was smart enough for Goodwood. 

Flurry was to drive us to the races at one o’clock, and we 
walked to Tory Cottage by the short cut over the hill, in the sunny 
beauty of an April morning. Up to the present the weather had 
kept me in a more or less apologetic condition ; anyone who has 
entertained a guest in the country knows the unjust weight of 
responsibility that rests on the shoulders of the host in the matter 
of climate, and Leigh Kelway, after two drenchings, had become . 
sarcastically resigned to what I felt he regarded as my mis- 
management. 

Flurry took us into the house for a drink and a biscuit, to keep 
us going, as he said, till ‘ we lifted some luncheon out of the 
Castle Knox people at the races,’ and it was while we were thus 
engaged that the first disaster of the day occurred. The dining- 
room door was open, so also was the window of the little staircase 
just outside it, and through the window travelled sounds that told 
of the close proximity of the stableyard; the clattering of hoofs 
on cobble stones, and voices uplifted in loud conversation. 
Suddenly from this region there arose a screech of the laughter 
peculiar to kitchen flirtation, followed by the clank of a bucket, 
the plunging of a horse, and then an uproar of wheels and gallop- 
ing hoofs. An instant afterwards Flurry’s chestnut cob, in a 
dogcart, dashed at full gallop into view, with the reins streaming 
behind him, and two men in hot pursuit. Almost before I had 
time to realise what had happened, Flurry jumped through the 
half-opened window of the dining-room like a clown at a panto- 
mime, and joined in the chase, but the cob was resolved to make 
the most of his chance, and went away down the drive and out of 
sight at a pace that distanced everyone save the kennel terrier, 
who sped in shrieking ecstasy beside him. 

‘Oh merciful hour!’ exclaimed a female voice behind me. 
Leigh Kelway and I were by this time watching the progress of 
events from the gravel, in company with the remainder of Flurry’s 
household. ‘The horse is desthroyed! Wasn’t that the quare 
start he took! And all in the world I done was to slap a bucket 
of wather at Michael out the windy, and ’twas himself got it 
in place of Michael!’ 
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‘Ye’ll never ate another bit, Bridgie Norris,’ replied the cook, 
with the exulting pessimism of her kind. ‘The Masther ’ll have 
your life!’ 

Both speakers shouted at the top of their voices, probably 
because in spirit they still followed afar the flight of the cob. 

Leigh Kelway looked serious as we walked on down the drive. 
I almost dared to hope that a note on the degrading oppression 
of Irish retainers was shaping itself. Before we reached the bend 
of the drive the rescue party was returning with the fugitive, all, 
with the exception of the kennel terrier, looking extremely 
gloomy. The cob had been confronted by a wooden gate, which 
he had unhesitatingly taken in his stride, landing on his head on 
the farther side with the gate and the cart on top of him, and 
had arisen with a lame foreleg, a. cut on his nose, and several 
other minor wounds. 

‘You'd think the brute had been fighting the cats, with all the 
scratches and scrapes he has on him!’ said Flurry, casting a 
vengeful eye at Michael, ‘and one shaft’s broken and so is the 
dashboard. I haven’t another horse in the place; they’re all out 
at grass, and so there’s an end of the races!’ 

We all three stood blankly on the hall-door steps and watched 
the wreck of the trap being trundled up the avenue. 

‘I’m very sorry you’re done out of your sport,’ said Flurry to 
Leigh Kelway, in tones of deplorable sincerity; ‘perhaps, as 
there’s nothing else to do, you’d like to see the hounds —- ?’ 

I felt for Flurry, but of the two I felt more for Leigh Kelway 
as he accepted this alleviation. He disliked dogs, and held the 
newest views on sanitation, and I knew what Flurry’s kennels 
could smell like. I was lighting a precautionary cigarette, when 
we caught sight of an old man riding up the drive. Flurry 
stopped short. 

‘Hold on a minute,’ he said; ‘here’s an old chap that often 
brings me horses for the kennels ; I must see what he wants.’ 

The man dismounted and approached Mr. Knox, hat in hand, 
towing after him a gaunt and ancient black mare with a big knee. 

‘Well, Barrett,’ began Flurry, surveying the mare with his 
hands in his pockets, ‘I’m not giving the hounds meat this 
month, or only very little.’ 

‘Ah, Master Flurry,’ answered Barrett, ‘it’s you that’s 
pleasant! Is it give the like o’ this one for the dogs to ate! 
She’s a vallyble strong young mare, no more than shixteen years 
of age, and ye’d sooner be lookin’ at her goin’ under a side-car 
than eatin’ your dinner.’ 
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‘There isn’t as much meat on her as 'd fatten a jackdaw,’ said 
Flurry, clinking the silver in his pockets as he searched for a 
matchbox. ‘What are you asking for her?’ 

The old man drew cautiously up to him. 

‘ Master Flurry,’ he said solemnly, ‘I'll sell her to your honour 
for five pounds, and she'll be worth ten after you give her a 
month’s grass.’ 

Flurry lit his cigarette ; then he said imperturbably, ‘ I'll give 
you seven shillings for her.’ 

Old Barrett put on his hat in silence, and in silence buttoned 
his coat and took hold of the stirrup leather. Flurry remained 
immovable. 

‘ Master Flurry,’ said old Barrett siddenly, with tears in his 
voice, ‘you must make it eight, sir!’ 

‘Michael!’ called out Flurry with apparent irrelevance, ‘ run 
up to your father’s and ask him would he lend me a loan of his 
side-car.’ 

Half an hour later we were, improbable as it may seem, on 
our way to Lisheen races. We were seated upon an outside-car 
of immemorial age, whose joints seemed to open and close again 
as it swung in and out of the ruts, whose tattered cushions stank 
of rats and mildew, whose wheels staggered and rocked like the 
legs of a drunken man. Between the shafts jogged the latest 
addition to the kennel larder, the eight-shilling mare. Flurry 
sat on one side, and kept her going at a rate of not less 
than four miles an hour; Leigh Kelway and I held on to the 
other. 

‘She’ll get us as far as Lynch’s anyway,’ said Flurry, aban- 
doning his first contention that she could do the whole distance, 
as he pulled her on to her legs after her fifteenth stumble, 
‘and he’ll lend us some sort of a horse, if it was only a mule.’ 

‘Do you notice that these cushions are very damp ?’ said Leigh 
Kelway to me, in a hollow undertone. 

‘Small blame to them if they are!’ replied Flurry. ‘I’ve no 
doubt but they were out under the rain all day yesterday at Mrs. 
Hurly’s funeral.’ 


Leigh Kelway made no reply, but he took his note-book out of 


his pocket and sat on it. 


We arrived at Lynch’s at a little past three, and were there 
confronted by the next disappointment of this disastrous day. 
The door of Lynch’s farmhouse was locked, and nothing replied 
to our knocking except a puppy, who barked hysterically from 
within. 
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‘All gone to the races,’ said Flurry philosophically, picking 
his way round the manure heap. ‘No matter, here is the filly in 
the shed here. I know he’s had her under a car.’ 

An agitating ten minutes ensued, during which Leigh Kelway 
and I got the eight-shilling mare out of the shafts and the 
harness, and Flurry, with our inefficient help, crammed the young 
mare into them. As Flurry had stated that she had been driven 
before, I was bound to believe him, but the difficulty of getting 
the bit into her mouth was remarkable, and so also was the crab- 
like manner in which she sidled out of the yard, with Flurry and 
myself at her head, and Leigh Kelway hanging on to the back of 
the car to keep it from jamming in the gateway. 

‘Sit up on the car now,’ said Flurry when we got out on to 
the road ; ‘I'll lead her on a bit. She’s been ploughed anyway ; 
one side of her mouth’s as tough as a gad!’ 

Leigh Kelway threw away the wisp of grass with which he 
had been cleaning his hands, and mopped his intellectual forehead ; 
he was very silent. We both mounted the car, and Flurry, with 
the reins in his hand, walked beside the filly, who, with her tail 
clasped in, moved onward in a succession of short jerks. 

‘Oh, she’s all right!’ said Flurry, beginning to run, and drag- 
ging the filly into a trot; ‘once she gets started ——’ Here the 
filly spied a pig in a neighbouring field, and despite the fact that 
she had probably eaten out of the same trough with it, she gave a 
violent side spring, and broke into a gallop. 

‘Now we're off!’ shouted Flurry, making a jump at the car 
and clambering on; ‘if the traces hold we'll do!’ 

The English language is powerless to suggest the view- 
halloo with which Mr. Knox ended his speech, or to do more 
than indicate the rigid anxiety of Leigh Kelway’s face as he 
regained his balance after the preliminary jerk, and clutched the 
back rail. It must be said for Lynch’s filly that she did not 
kick; she merely fled, like a dog with a kettle tied to its tail, from 
the pursuing rattle and jingle behind her, with the shafts 
buffeting her dusty sides as the car swung to and fro. When- 
ever she showed any signs of slackening, Flurry loosed another 
yell at her that renewed her panic, and thus we precariously 
covered another two or three miles of our journey. 

Had it not been for a large stone lying on the road, and had 
the filly not chosen to swerve so as to bring the wheel on top of 
it, I dare say we might have got to the races; but by an un- 
fortunate coincidence both these things occurred, and when we 
recovered from the consequent shock, the tire of one of the 
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wheels had come off, and was trundling with cumbrous gaiety 
into the. ditch. Flurry stopped the filly and began to laugh ; 
Leigh Kelway said something startlingly unparliamentary under 
his breath. 

‘Well, it might be worse,’ Flurry said consolingly as he 
lifted the tire on to the car; ‘we’re not half a mile from a forge.’ 

We walked that half-mile in funereal procession behind the 
car; the glory had departed from the weather, and an ugly wall 
of cloud was rising 
up out of the west to 
meet the sun; the hills 
had darkened and lost 
colour, and the white 
bog cotton shivered in 
a cold wind that smelt 
of rain. 

By a miracle the 
smith was. not at the 
races, Owing, as he ex- 
plained, to his having 
‘the toothaches,’ the 
two facts combined 
producing in him a 
morosity only equalled 
by that of Leigh Kel- 
way. The smith’s sole 
comment on the situa- 
tion was to unharness 
the filly, and drag her 
into the forge, where 
he tied her up. He then 
proceeded to whistle 
viciously on his fin- 
gers in the direction of FLED Like A Doo wirm 
a cottage, and to com- 
mand, in tones of thunder, some unseen creature to bring 
over a couple of baskets of turf. The turf arrived in process 
of time, on a woman’s back, and was arranged in a circle in 
a yard at the back of the forge. The tire was bedded in 
it, and the turf was with difficulty kindled at different 
points. 

‘Ye’ll not get to the races this day,’ said the smith, yielding 
to a sardonic satisfaction ; ‘the turf’s wet, and I haven’t one to 
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do a hand’s turn for me.’ He laid the wheel on the ground and 
lit his pipe. 

Leigh Kelway looked pallidly about him over the spacious 
empty landscape of brown mountain slopes patched with golden 
furze and seamed with grey walls; I wondered if he were as 
hungry as I. We sat on stones opposite the smouldering ring of 
turf and smoked, and Flurry beguiled the smith into grim and 
calumnious confidences about every horse in the country. After 
about an hour, during which the turf went out three times, and 
the weather became more and more threatening, a girl with a red 
petticoat over her head appeared at the gate of the yard, and 
said to the smith : 

‘The horse is gone away from ye.’ 

‘Where ?’ exclaimed Flurry, springing to his feet. 

‘I met him walking wesht the road there below, and when I 
thought to turn him he commenced to gallop.’ 

‘Pulled her head out of the headstall,’ said Flurry, after a 
rapid survey of the forge. ‘She’s near home by now.’ 

It was at this moment that the rain began; the situation 
could scarcely have been better stage-managed. After reviewing 
the position, Flurry and I decided that the only thing to do was 
to walk to a public-house a couple of miles further on, feed there 
if possible, hire a car, and go home. 

It was an uphill walk, with mild, generous rain-drops striking 
thicker and thicker on our faces; no one talked, and the grey 
clouds crowded up from behind the hills like billows of steam. 
Leigh Kelway bore it all with egregious resignation. I cannot 
pretend that I was at heart sympathetic, but by virtue of being 
his host I felt responsible for the breakdown, for his light suit, 
for everything, and divined his sentiment of horror at the first 
sight of the public-house. 

It was a long, low cottage, with a line of dripping elm-trees 
overshadowing it; empty cars and carts round its door, and a 
babel from within made it evident that the racegoers were pursuing 
a gradual homeward route. The shop was crammed with steaming 
countrymen, whose loud brawling voices, all talking together, 
roused my English friend to his first remark since we had left the 
forge. 

‘Surely, Yeates, we are not going into that place?’ he said 
severely ; ‘those men are all drunk.’ 

‘Ah, nothing to signify!’ said Flurry, plunging in and 
driving his way through the throng like a plough. ‘ Here, 
Mary Kate!’ he called to the girl behind the counter, ‘tell your 
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mother we want some tea and bread and butter in the room 
inside.’ 

The smell of bad tobacco and spilt porter was choking ; we 
worked our way through it after him towards the end of the shop, 
intersecting at every hand discussions about the races. 

‘Tom was very nice. He spared his horse all along, and then 
he put into him ’ Well, at Goggin’s corner the third horse 
was before the second, but he was goin’ light on one leg.’ ‘I tell 
ye the mare had the hind leg fasht in the fore.’ ‘Clancy was 
dipping in the saddle.’ ‘'T’ was a dam nice race whateve , 

We gained the inner room at last, a cheerless apartment, 
adorned with sacred pictures, a sewing machine, and an array of 
supplementary tumblers and wineglasses; but, at all events, we 
had it so far to ourselves. At intervals during the next half-hour 
Mary Kate burst in with cups and plates, cast them on the table 
and disappeared, but of food there was no sign. After a further 
period of starvation and of listening to the noise in the shop, Flurry 
made a sortie, and, after lengthy and unknown adventures, re- 
appeared carrying a huge brown teapot, and driving before him 
Mary Kate with the remainder of the repast. The bread tasted 
of mice, the butter of turf-smoke, the tea of brown paper, but we 
had got past the critical stage. I had entered upon my third 
round of bread and butter when the door was flung open, and 
my valued acquaintance, Slipper, slightly advanced in liquor, 
presented himself to our gaze. His bandy legs sprawled conse- 
quentially, his nose was redder than a coal of fire, his prominent 
eyes rolled crookedly upon us, and his left hand swept behind 
him the attempt of Mary Kate to frustrate his entrance. 

‘ Good-evening to my vinerable friend, Mr. Flurry Knox!’ he 
began, in the voice of a town crier, ‘and to the Honourable Major 
Yeates, and the English gintleman !’ 

This impressive épening immediately attracted an audience 
from the shop, and. the doorway filled with grinning faces as 
Slipper advanced further into the room. 

‘Why weren’t ye at the races, Mr. Flurry?’ he went on, his 
roving eye taking a grip of us all at the same time; ‘sure the 
Miss Bennetts and all the ladies was asking where were ye.’ 

‘It'd take some time to tell them that,’ said Flurry, with his 
mouth full; ‘but what about the races, Slipper? Had you good 
sport ?’ 

‘Sport is it? Divil so pleasant an afternoon ever you seen,’ 
replied Slipper. He leaned against a side table, and all the 
glasses on it jingled. ‘Does your honour know O’Driscoll?’ he 
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went on irrelevantly. ‘Sure you do. He was in your honour's 
stable. It’s what we were all sayin’; it was a great pity your 
honour was not there, for the likin’ you had to Driscoll.’ 

‘That's thrue,’ said a voice at the door. 

‘There wasn’t one in the Barony but was gethered in it, 
through and fro,’ continued Slipper, with a quelling glance at the 
interrupter ; ‘and there was tints for sellin’ porther, and whisky 
as pliable as new milk, and boys goin’ round the tints outside, 
feeling for heads with the big ends of their blackthorns, and all 
kinds of recreations, and the Sons of Liberty’s piffler and dhrum 
band from Skebawn; though faith! there was more of thim 
runnin’ to look at the races than what was playin’ in it; not to 
mintion different occasions that the bandmasther was atin’ his 
lunch within in the whisky tint.’ 

‘But what about Driscoll?’ said Flurry. 

‘Sure it’s about him I’m tellin’ ye,’ replied Slipper, with the 
practised orator’s watchful eye on his growing audience. ‘’Twas 
within in the same whisky tint meself was, with the band- 
masther and a few of the lads, an’ we buyin’ a ha’porth o’ 
crackers, when I seen me brave Driscoll landin’ into the tint, and 
a pair o’ thim long boots on him; him that hadn’t a shoe nor a 
stocking to his foot when your honour had him picking grass out 
o’ the stones behind in your yard. ‘“ Well,’ says I to meself, 
“we'll knock some spoort out of Driscoll!” 

‘“ Come here to me, acushla!” says I to him; “I suppose it’s 
some way wake in the legs y’are,” says I, “an’ the docthor put 
them on ye the way the people wouldn’t thrample ye! ” 

‘“ May the divil choke ye!” says he, pleasant enough, but I 
knew by the blush he had he was vexed. 

‘« Then I suppose ’tis a left-tenant colonel y’are,” says I; 
“yer mother must be proud out 0’ ye!” says I, “ an’ maybe ye’ll 
lend her a loan o’ thim waders when she’s rinsin’ yer bauneen in 
the river !”’ says I. 

‘« There'll be work out o’ this!” says he, lookin’ at me both 
sour and bitther. . 

‘« Well indeed, I was thinkin’ you were blue moulded for 
want of a batin’,”’ says I. He was for fightin’ us then, but afther 
we had him pacificated with about a quarther of a naggin 0’ 
sperrits, he told us he was goin’ ridin’ in a race. 

An’ what'll ye ride?” says I. 

Owld Bocock’s mare,” says he. 

‘“ Knipes!” says I, sayin’ a great curse; “is it that little 
staggeen from the mountains ; sure she’s somethin’ about the one 
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age with meself,” says I. ‘“ Many’s the time Jamesy Geoghegan 
and meself used to be dhrivin’ her to Macroom with pigs an’ all 
soorts,” says I; “ an’ is it leppin stone walls ye want her to go 
now?” 

‘“ Faith, there's walls and every vari’ty of obstackle in it,” 
says he. 

‘«Tt’ll be the best o’ your play, so,” says I, “to leg it away 
home out o’ this.” 

*“ An’ who'll ride her, so ?”’ says he. 


‘LET THE DIVIL RIDE HER,” SAYS I’ 


«« Tet the divil ride her,” says I. 

Leigh Kelway, who had been leaning back, seemingly half 
asleep, obeyed the hypnotism of Slipper’s gaze, and opened his 
eyes. 

‘That was now all the conversation that passed between him- 
self and meself,’ resumed Slipper, ‘and there was no great delay 
afther that till they said there was a race startin’ and the dickens 
a one at all was goin’ to ride only two, Driscoll, and one Clancy. 
With that then I seen Mr. Kinahane, the Petty Sessions 
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clerk, goin’ round clearin’ the coorse, an’ I gethered a few o’ the 
neighbours, an’ we walked the fields hither and over till we seen 
the most of th’ obstackles. 

‘« Stand aisy now by the plantation,” says I; “if they get to 
come as far as this, believe me ye'll see spoort,” says I, “ an’ ‘twill 
be a convanient spot to encourage the mare if she’s anyway wake 
in herself,” says I, cuttin’ somethin’ about five foot of an ash 
sapling out o’ the plantation. 

‘« That’s yer sort!’ says owld Bocock, that was thravellin’ the 
racecoorse, peggin’ a bit o’ paper down with a thorn in front of 
every lep, the way Driscoll ’d know the handiest place to face her 
at it. 


MR. KINAHANE, THE PETTY SESSIONS CLERK, GOIN’ ROUND CLEARIN’ THE COORSE 


‘Well, I hadn’t barely thrimmed the ash plant——’ 

‘ Have you any jam, Mary Kate ?’ interrupted Flurry, whose 
meal had been in no way interfered with by either the story or 
the highly scented crowd who had come to listen to it. 

‘We have no jam, only thraycle, sir,’ replied the invisible Mary 
Kate. 

‘I hadn’t the switch barely thrimmed,’ repeated Slipper 
firmly, ‘when I heard the people screechin’, an’ I seen Driscoll 
an’ Clancy comin’ on, leppin’ all before them, an’ owld Bocock’s 
mare bellusin’ an’ powdherin’ along, an’ bedad ! whatever obstackle 
wouldn’t throw her down, faith, she’d throw it down, an’ there’s 
the thraffic they had in it. 
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‘“T declare to me sowl,” says I, “if they continue on this way 
there’s a great chance some one o’ thim ’Il win,” says I. 


‘« Ye lie!” says the bandmasther, bein’ a thrifle fulsome after 
his luncheon. 


*WHATEVER OBSTACKLE WOULDN'T ‘THROW HER DOWN, FAITH, 
SHE'D THROW IT DOWN’ 


‘«T do not,” says I, “ in regard of seein’ how soople them two 
boys is. Ye might observe,” says I, “that if they have no con- 
vanient way to sit on the saddle, they'll ride the neck o’ the horse 
till such time as they gets an occasion to lave it,” says I. 

‘“Arrah, shut yer \ 
mouth!” says the 
bandmasther; “ they’re 
puckin’ out this way 
now, an’ may the divil 
admire me!’’ says he, 
“but Clancy has the 
other bet out, and the 
divil such leatherin’ and 
beltin’ of owld Bocock’s 
mare ever you seen as 
what’s in it!” says 
he. 

‘Well, when I seen 
them comin’ to me, and 
Driscoll about the length 
of the plantation behind 
Clancy, I let a couple of 
bawls. 

‘“ Skelp her, ye big brute!” says I. “ What good’s in ye that 
ye aren’t able to skelp her?” ’ 

The yell and the histrionic flourish of his stick with which 


*“SKELP HER, YE BIG BRUTE,” SAYS 1° 
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Slipper delivered this incident brought down the house. Leigh 
Kelway was sufficiently moved to ask me in an undertone if 
‘skelp’ was a local term. 

‘Well, Mr. Flurry, and gintlemen,’ recommenced Slipper, 
‘I declare to ye when owld Bocock’s mare heard thim roars she 
sthretched out her neck like a gandher, and when she passed me 
out she give a couple of grunts, and looked at me as ugly as a 
Christian. 

‘“ Hah!” says I, givin’ her a couple o’ dhraws o’ th’ ash plant 
across the butt o’ the tail, the way I wouldn’t blind her; “Tl 
make ye grunt!” says I, “I'll nourish ye!” 

‘I knew well she was very frightful of th’ ash plant since the 
winter Tommeen Sullivan had her under a sidecar. But now, in 
place of havin’ any obligations to me, ye’d be surprised if ye heard 
the blaspheemious expressions of that young boy that was ridin’ 
her ; and whether it was over-anxious he was, turnin’ around the 
way I’d hear him cursin’, or whether it was some slither or slide 
came to owld Bocock’s mare, I dunno, but she was bet up agin 
the last obstackle but two, and before ye could say “ Shnipes,’’ she 
was standin’ on her two ears beyond in th’ other field! I declare 
to ye, on the vartue of me oath, she stood that way till she 
reconnoithered what side would Driscoll fall, an’ she turned 
about then and rolled on him as cosy as if he was meadow 
grass !’ 

Slipper stopped short; the people in the doorway groaned 
appreciatively ; Mary Kate murmured ‘The Lord save us !’ 

‘The blood was dhruv out through his nose and ears,’ con- 
tinued Slipper, with a voice that indicated the cream of the 
narration, ‘and you’d hear his bones crackin’ on the ground ! 
You'd have pitied the poor boy.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ said Leigh Kelway, sitting up very straight 
in his chair. 

‘Was he hurt, Slipper?’ asked Flurry casually. 

‘Hurt is it?’ echoed Slipper in high scorn; ‘killed on the 
spot!’ He paused to relish the effect of the dénowement on 
Leigh Kelway. ‘Oh, divil so pleasant an afthernoon ever you 
seen ; and indeed, Mr. Flurry, it’s what we were all sayin’, it was 
a great pity your honour was not there for the likin’ you had 
for Driscoll.’ 

As he spoke the last word there was an outburst of singing 
and cheering from a car-load of people who had just pulled up at 
the door. Flurry listened, leaned back in his chair, and began to 
laugh. 
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‘It scarcely strikes one as a comic incident,’ said Leigh 
Kelway, very coldly to me ; ‘in fact, it seems to me that the police 
ought——’ 

‘Show me Slipper!’ bawled a voice in the shop; ‘show me 
that dirty little undherlooper till I have his blood! Hadn't I 
the race won only for he souring the mare on me! What’s that 
you say? I tell ye he did! He left seven slaps on her with the 
handle of a hay-rake , 

There was in the room in which we were sitting a second 
door, leading to the backyard, a door consecrated to the 
unobtrusive visits of so-called ‘Sunday travellers.’ Through it 
Shipper faded away like a dream, and, simultaneously, a tall 
young man, with a face like a red-hot potato tied up in a bandage, 
squeezed his way from the shop into the room. 

‘Well, Driscoll,’ said Flurry, ‘since it wasn’t the teeth of the 
rake he left on the mare, you needn’t be talking!’ 

Leigh Kelway looked from one to the other with a wilder 
expression in his eye than I had thought it capable of. I read in 
it a resolve to abandon Ireland to her fate. 

At eight o’clock we were still waiting for the car that we had 
been assured should be ours directly it returned from the races. 
At half-past eight we had adopted the only possible course that 
remained, and had accepted the offers of lifts on the laden cars 
that were returning to Skebawn, and I presently was gratified by 
the spectacle of my friend Leigh Kelway wedged between a 
roulette table and its proprietor on one side of a car, with Driscoll 
and Slipper, mysteriously reconciled and excessively drunk, seated, 
locked in each other’s arms, on the other. Flurry and I, some- 
what similarly placed, followed on two other cars. I was 
scarcely surprised when I was informed that the melancholy white 
animal in the shafts of the leading car was Owld Bocock’s much- 
enduring steeplechaser. 

The night was very dark and stormy, and it is almost superfluous 
to say that no one carried lamps; the rain poured upon us, and 
through wind and wet Owld Bocock’s mare set the pace at a rate 
that showed she knew from bitter experience what was expected 
from her by gentlemen who had spent the evening in a public- 
house; behind her the other two tired horses followed closely, 
incited to emulation by shouting, singing, and a liberal allowance 
of whip. We were a good ten miles from Skebawn, and never 
had the road seemed so long. For mile after mile the half-seen 
low walls slid past us, with occasional plunges into caverns of 
darkness under trees. Sometimes from a wayside cabin a dog 
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would dash out to bark at us as we rattled by; sometimes our 
cavalcade swung aside to pass, with yells and counter-yells, 
crawling carts filled with other belated race-goers. 

I was nearly wet through, even though I received considerable 
shelter from a Skebawn publican, who slept heavily and irrepres- 
sibly on my shoulder. Driscoll, on the leading car, had struck 
up an approximation to the ‘Wearing of the Green,’ when a 
wavering star appeared on the road ahead of us. It grew 
momently larger; it came towards us apace. Flurry, on the car 
behind me, shouted suddenly— 

‘That’s the mail car, with one of the lamps out! Tell those 
fellows ahead to look out!’ 

But the warning fell on deaf ears. 


‘ When laws can change the blades of grass 
From growing as they grow——’ 


howled five discordant voices, oblivious of the towering proximity 
of the star. 

A Bianconi mail car is double the size of an ordinary outside 
car, and when on a dark night it advances, Cyclops-like, with but 
one eye, it is difficult for even a sober driver to calculate its bulk. 
Above the sounds of melody there arose the thunder of heavy 
wheels, the splashing trample of three big horses, then a crash 
and a turmoil of shouts. Our cars pulled up just in time, and I 
tore myself from the embrace of my publican to go to Leigh 
Kelway’s assistance. 

The wing of the Bianconi had caught the wing of the smaller 
car, flinging Owld Bocock’s mare on her side and throwing her 
freight headlong on top of her, the heap being surmounted by the 
roulette table. The driver of the mail car unshipped his solitary 
lamp and turned it on the disaster. I saw that Flurry had 
already got hold of Leigh Kelway by the heels, and was dragging 
him from under the others. He struggled up hatless, muddy, and 
‘gasping, with Driscoll hanging on by his neck, still singing the 
‘Wearing of the Green.’ 

A voice from the mail car said incredulously,‘ Leigh Kelway |’ 
A spectacled face glared down upon him from under the 
dripping spikes of an umbrella. 

It was the Right Honourable the Earl of Wandlebury, Leigh 
Kelway’s chief, returning from his fishing excursion. 

Meanwhile Slipper, in the ditch, did not cease to announce 
that ‘Divil so pleasant an afthernoon ever ye seen as what 
was in it!’ 
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A SHOOTING EXPEDITION IN BALTISTAN 


BY LADY WESTMACOTT 


At the end of March 1897, Mr. Ashworth and I left Srinagar, 
the capital of Cashmere, on a shooting expedition to Baltistan in 
Lower Thibet. We were very thankful to see the last of Srinagar, 
after a delay of ten days there, in which we had succeeded in 
hiring two very dilapidated 80-lb. tents for ourselves, and four 
still more ragged ‘pals’ for our native following; and in collect- 
ing as few saucepans, plates, cups, knives and forks as we could 
possibly get along with. Meanwhile life had been made unbear- 
able to us by a crowd of silver-work, papier-maché work, and 
wood-carving merchants who besieged our house-boats from 
morning till night ; had we been half sensible we ought to have 
stopped outside Srinagar and enjoyed some of the finest duck- 
shooting in the world. But, alas! one buys one’s experience— 
and a great many things besides for which one has no earthly 
use—the first time, and it is only the next time—that so seldom 
comes to a person with only an average length of life—that one 
really knows the right thing to do. 

Sixteen kiltas' having been produced and paid for, we bought 
up what we thought we needed in the way of stores from a 
Parsee merchant in Srinagar, who must have been rather heart- 
broken to see someone walking off with what had almost become 
heirlooms in his family—so antiquated they were !—and pro- 


' A kilta is a wicker basket covered over with leather, and carried by natives on 
the back. 
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ceeded to separate the stores and pack them in our kiltas, eight 
kiltas each being our allowance. Into these we squeezed as 
many packets of tea, sugar, flour, biscuits and candles as they 
would hold, filling in the corners with jam, Worcester Sauce, 
salt, curry powder, spare worsted stockings, putties, hand- 
kerchiefs, matches, &c. We each had a trousseau consisting 
of four flannel shirts made of a light brown cashmere home- 
spun, three pairs of stout ‘puttoo’ breeches, sewn by the local 
Tautz, a poshteen, fur cap, felt hat, and a pair of darkened 
spectacles ; a roll of bedding and a waterproof sheet. All these 
things we accumulated in Srinagar; our rifles and cartridges of 
course we had brought with us. 

We started off wondering what we had forgotten, and whether 
we had enough of some things, and too much of others ; however, 
I think we found we had been pretty right in most matters, . 
though we did a very short march of about eight miles the first 
day, in case anything important was missing, to enable us to 
send back into Srinagar for it. 

The spring in Cashmere is very beautiful, and except for the 
monotony of walking, I know nothing pleasanter than to start 
marching after a substantial breakfast, drinking in the clear air, 
with the mountains on either hand, and a stream of ice-cold 
water ever by your side; passing through picturesque villages 
nearly hidden in the blossom of their fruit trees. One walks 
along with not much more weight on one’s mind than wonder- 
ing if your feet are going to stand the marching, whether you 
will have the luck to get a fresh relay of coolies at the next halt, 
as you hear Jones is a day’s march ahead of you, and hoping 
that Browne, who started the day after you, won’t catch you up. 
The third day you march twenty-eight miles, and are not quite 
so sure in the evening that life is so smiling; your bones ache, 
or at any rate many lazy muscles do, and that grass-shoe' has 
gone very near galling your off heel; the camp is pitched in a 
ploughed field, and a cold wind whistles on you all night. You 
have bought a sheep for twice its worth, and a doubt comes in 
your mind as to the honesty of your shikarri, who really seemed 
in Srinagar as if he wished you to save money, so hard-working 
was he in driving away the many leather merchants, gun-makers, 
and various traffickers, who so nearly persuaded you to buy 
something. However, resolving to keep your eye on him, you 
sleep the sleep of the justly tired, and are up and off again next 


' A shoe made of twisted grass in the furm of a sandal, and very comfortable to 
wear over thick stockings. ; 
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morning, without a moment to lose. It would never do to be 
overtaken by Browne ! 

These pleasant marches lasted about a week, as far as I 
remember (I have no diary with me, though I kept one at the 
time, so my facts may be a trifle inaccurate about the distances), 
and then one day we saw some snow—nay, we actually walked 
on it—lying only in patches at first, bat gradually getting thicker 
and thicker, till at last we were on the snow indeed, and nothing 
but snow visible on either hand. It seemed so jolly at first’ to 
see snow again; but oh! after days of it, I remember our joy at 
gazing on the green grass once more, and after all the cold and 


misery we went through, I think we shall never want to see 


snow any more. 

The tents had been taken down at the last camp and rolled 
up, never to be undone again till we were clear of the snow; and 
our first experience of a rest-house was not exhilarating, though 
it was luxury compared to others that we found ourselves shelter- 
ing in later. It is hard work tramping through the snow, and 
I own I was aching all over when we arrived at our destination 
for the night; our coolies with the luggage were miles behind, 
and there was nothing for it but to sit down on the damp floor 
of a very ill-smelling, dark, one-roomed hut, darker because we 
had to shut the door to keep ourselves warm, with wet worsted 
stockings and the snow caked on our grass-shoes ; however, one 
of our staff turned up with our posateene, and another with a 
Cashmeri teapot—which is on the principle of a Russian 
samovar, with the charcoal in the centre—and we soon had our 
coats on, and were drinking hot tea, which we found most grateful 
and comforting. - 

The next day we started in a snow-storm, after considerable 
difficulty in getting hold of any coolies to carry the kiltas. We, 
however, made very heavy work of it, and only marched four 
miles ; the snow underfoot was very soft, and we sank in above 
the knee at every step; moreover, in spite of having our heads 
well muffled up and snow-glasses on, the cold had got at our 
faces, and our eyes and lips had suffered in particular. The lips, 
indeed, remained caked with blood for nearly a fortnight after, 
and presented anything but a pleasing appearance. We were 
only too thankful to take refuge in one of the post-runners’ 
shelters: its roof was nearly on a level with the snow around, 
and the doorway had been dug out. The walls consisted of 
rough stones, placed together without any cement, and not 
reaching within a foot of the roof, the space being filled up with 
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snow. By the time we and our staff of about eleven Cashmeris 
and eighteen coolies had all fitted in and lit a fire—the smoke of 
which filled the room like a dense cloud—we were beginning to 
wonder if life were worth living, with a long afternoon and night 
to be got through in that atmosphere. 

But with morning came fresh energy, and before we were all 
under way again two men had already passed us! This would 
never do; so we hurried on, and heard two other men were 
behind us! To-day the sun was out, and we had a good march 
over crisp snow, eventually arriving at a two-roomed rest-house 
at the foot of the great Zogi Ia Pass, the crossing of which 
looms like a bad nightmare over the Cashmere shikarri’s head. 
Here we spent a busy afternoon, readjusting the loads in the 
kiltas, cleaning our rifles, and producing the best of our tinned 
provisions for a feast ; for after to-day we should be able to get 
no firewood till the pass was crossed, unless, indeed, we carried 
it with us. There was a stove m this rest-house; we all drew 
our beds up close to it to keep as warm as we could, and after 
an early dinner we turned in. By 3 A.M. we were all up and off, 
so much did the Zogi La lie heavy on us, and we might have 
been seen crawling slowly along by starlight on the snow, one 
after the other, too sleepy and too cold to utter a word. It is a 
pretty stiff pull, and almost at once we seemed to be trying to 
climb up the side of a house, all snow and very slippery; but we 
hadn’t started a minute too soon, for by the time we were on the 
top the snow was already soft, and the walking became very 
tiring again, as one went beneath the surface at every step. The 
four men who had stayed the night with us in the rest-house 
easily outstripped us, as I walked very badly in the snow, and 
moreover was suffering from a sore heel, which the strap of my 
grass-shoe galled unmercifully ; consequently we halted at the 
rest-house on the top of the pass instead of pushing on to the 
next, a few miles further, as the others did; and anything like 
the dirt and discomfort of this one it is difficult to describe. No 
house was. visible, as the surface of the snow was a good deal 
over its roof; but a passage of some feet had been dug through 
the snow, and down this we crawled on our hands and knees till 
we got to the end, where we had a drop of a few feet into what 
was evidently the verandah of the house. Here we found two 
or three miserable rooms, in which the most humble of cattle 
might well have objected to lodge. Puddles of frozen filth filled 
up the uneven floors, on which, faute de mieux, we were obliged 
to sit till our beds arrived. I forgot to mention that we had 
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started with one camp chair and table apiece from Srinagar, but 
that they had given in, all four of them, within the first three 
days, and as we were full of energy, and thought that roughing 
it was great fun, we had agreed to go on and do without them. 
We learnt many things before we came back ! 

That afternoon and night linger in my memory as the most 
unpleasant time I have ever put in—aching in every joint, 
freezingly cold, sore eyes and sore lips, icicles hanging on the 
walls and ceiling, and an odour beyond words arising from the 
floor as the atmosphere thawed a little ; but let me draw a veil— 
yes, over all those days in the snow, with the grubby little rest- 
houses at night, and the heavy marching by day—and hurry on to 
where the snow gradually got less and less, till the earth was only 
patched with it, or it lay only on the mountains on either hand, 
and tell you of the joy of marching in the lovely spring weather, 
with a rushing river to the right of us, and the big bare mountains 
stretching in apparently endless chains as far as the eye could 
reach ; all the apricot, apple, and other fruit-trees in full bloom, 
and little villages hidden away in bends of the road every few 


miles. The hillside’s dew-pearled, 
The lark’s on the wing, 
God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world. 


After the snow Mr. Ashworth left me, hurrying on in double 
marches to secure a good nullah, and I followed on with my 
shikarri and staff of coolies, doing a march a day, which was all I 
could manage. I met with nothing but politeness and good- 
nature from all the natives, and feel sure any lady could travel 
there all alone with the same results. 

After a march of about 280 miles from Srinagar, which soak 


me about nineteen days, I found myself in the Shygar valley with ° 


only two or three vacant nullahs to choose from. My shikarri 
recommended me to pitch my camp in the Neali nullah, which I 
did, at the foot of what seemed to me a very bleak, barren moun- 
tain, more than half covered with snow, and not much grazing 
ground visible to my ignorant eyes; however, the shikarri 
wandered out with a telescope, whilst I arranged the camp, and 
reported ibex both numerous and big. 

_ Arranging the camp didn’t take me long. There was only 
my own 80-lb. tent to pitch, and one ‘ pal’ for the servants, with 
another more dilapidated ‘ pal’ still that served as akitchen. The 
kiltas were stowed away under the flies of my tent, and my 
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camp-bed, bath, and a string to hang my clothes on, composed 
my household goods. No looking-glass, no chair, no table! but 
a lovely climate, the prospect of sport, and fruit-trees in blossom 
all round my tent, made one feel that there was not much to 
complain about. Happy moment when I decided to bring some 
books with me, for now, alas! I got fever, and was laid up for 
nearly six weeks, and if it had not been for my books when I was 
getting better, I should have felt a bit bored. I heard of two or 
three men who were shooting in the Shygar valley that year 
going down with fever, and I cannot think why. The camping- 
grounds were high and dry; the water came straight down from 
the mountains, and the climate seemed everything that was 
perfect ; perhaps the sudden change to a severe cold climate does 
not agree with an Indian liver! I can account for it in no other 
way. 

It was nearly the end of May before I was strong enough to 
begin shooting ; and the snow was off nearly all the lower part 
of my nullah when I got my first ibex. I had not been idle 
during my convalescence, and had been taught by the shikarri 
which were the likely places to look for the game, and what their 
habits were, &c. My first ibex I got only at a distance of about 
300 yards. It was a running shot. I am ashamed to say I only 
wounded the poor beast in the hind quarter, and he travelled some 
way before he died. When his head was brought in he measured 
404 inches, and had good thick horns. 

' Pleasant as it is to go over each individual stalk in one’s 
mind, I will not bore the reader with any more details of my 
shooting. My total bag till the middle of July was nine ibex and 
one maikhor. It is not a maikhor country, and I only got a bad 
specimen out of a small herd, that for some peculiar reason seemed 
_ to come from a long distance to eat some particular grass of their 
fancy in the Neali nullah. I believe there are no maikhor in any 
of the other nullahs of the Shygar valley. During all this time, 
though the weather allowed of my being out most days, I only 
saw ibex eight times--anywhere, I mean, so as to be able to get 
a shot. Three of my nine I killed on the same day out of one 
herd, two on another day out of the same herd, the rest on separate 
days ; and then there are two hideous days on which I have to 
confess to missing easy shots! So counting the maikhor I only 
had nine chances of shooting during all the weeks I was up there, 
* and had worked hard for them, too ! 

By the middle of June, I moved my camp halfway up the 
hill, leaving the coolie who was honoured by the name of cook 
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at the foot, whence he sent up supplies two or three times a 
week as the spirit moved him. The supplies consisted of lumps 
of cold mutton, cold fowl, hard-boiled eggs, chupatties, and 
mulberries. <A little water from a stream washed down these 
delicacies, and tobacco put an aggrieved digestion in a better 
frame of mind after it all. 

‘The climbing is very stiff in places, and to stalk on one side 
of a ravine—with the ibex feeding in full view on the other, and 
the little ‘ mahdines’ keeping a good look-out, while their lords 
feed—takes a good bit of doing, especially if you have to crawl 
on your hands and knees over snow and slush, and débris of 
avalanches, knowing any moment one of the ‘ mahdines’ may give 
_ @ whistle, when off the whole herd will go, and you will be left 
to make the most of a long walk back to camp. I used gene- 
rally to be out by four or five in the morning, making for the 
ground, get my shot, or not, as the case might be, home till 


the afternoon if I did get a shot—if not, breakfast on the hillside. 


about ten, and then all the day to sleep or read till about three. 
Then the shikarri comes to life again, the ibex reappear to feed, 
and you try your luck once more in the evening. How much 
more happily I used to sit on the ground and eat my dinner, and 
then turn in to that very hard camp bed, when a head had been 
measured and discussed, then skinned and cleaned, and added to 
the little heap! Sometimes the shikarri and I would take our 
blankets, go to some more distant point, and sleep under a rock, 
so as to enable one to be early the next morning on some ground 
that the shikarri particularly fancied. I remember spending 
three days like this with my head under a rock, and my feet 
under a waterproof, with a thick mist covering everything, varied 
with rain, sleet, and genuine snow. At the end of three days 
the shikarri had lost all heart for ibex, and declining even to 
attempt to look for any, we all trailed sorrowfully home to camp, 
soaked through and through. Some hot tea and a ‘buck’ 
with his friends generally restore the most faint-hearted 
Cashmeri, and he will be dry and smiling and keen again by 
next day. . 

In the middle of July, when the snow was only lying on the 
very extreme top of Neali, I said good-bye to my nullah with 
many regrets, and went for a two days’ march, by way of 
holiday, to a little village nearly at the end of the Shygar Valley. 
Here there are some hot springs, part of which are paled in for 
rajahs and ‘sahib-log’ to bathe in. The natives here said they 
had never seen a ‘mem sahib,’ so I was examined by them with 
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great curiosity, and they were with difficulty kept off from 
seeing the ‘altogether’ over the palings! The tempera- 
ture of these springs is 108° Fahrenheit, and. the water must 
have some medicinal properties, as one came out of it with a 
delightfully balmy, soothed feeling. 

I had previously written to the authorities at Srinagar to ask 
for leave to cross the Deosi plateau, which I heard was closed to 
Europeans on account of the danger in crossing it, as it is 
very desolate, nearly always covered with snow, and crossed by 
many swollen streams. Leave, however, was refused me, so the 
obvious thing to do was to go without. Accordingly I left my 
hot springs, and went down the river on a raft to Skardu, the 
capital town of Baltistan. The raft was composed of strips. of 
bamboo, or some cane, laid over inflated sheep-bladders. As the 
river was very swift, and the bladders continually bursting, we 
had rather a perilous voyage, and were as wet as if we had swum. 
Mr. Ashworth joined me in Skardu early in August, and we 
stayed a few days there hiring ponies to carry our kit, over- 
eat'ng ourselves on green apples, and comparing notes on our 
shooting. He had shot ten ibex, and had several good heads, 
one of forty-seven inches. 

The Deosi plateau was well worth seeing, and I am glad that 
we flew in the face of authority for once, and saw it. The result 
of having no pass to cross it was that we should get no supplies 
on the Gilgit road when we had crossed the plateau, so we drove 
our dinners with us in the form of three sheep, to whom, by the 
way, I grew very much attached, as they marched with us in such 
a companionable manner, and got quite tame! We crossed the 
highest pass on the Deosi that we had met with on our travels. 
I forget its name, but it was. 15,900 feet, and we had snow again 
to remind us of our former miseries. They say the Deosi is only 
free from snow for two months of the year. Nature certainly 
makes the most of these two months, for after we had crossed 
the pass and descended on to the plateau on the other side, there 
were quantities of lovely wild flowers, brilliant blue and yellow 
and red, and it seemed hardly worth their while to be growing 
so profusely when one knew that in another month, by September, 
they would all be covered with snow again. I picked some 
edelweiss and gentian, meaning to send them home in an envelope 
to England, which intention resulted in a paving-stone for some- 
where else. 

At the end of the first day’s march, just as we were pitching 
camp, the shikarri spotted a bear about half a mile off, fishing 
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in a stream below us. Turning the telescope on him we found 
he was a fair-sized brown bear, but with rather a mangy coat ; 
however, Mr. Ashworth started off to stalk him, and I watched 
the fun from the camp. The bear began travelling before he 
could possibly have winded anything, occasionally stopping to 
fish for a few minutes, but so far ahead of his pursuer that he 
could never have got near; moreover, darkness ‘was setting in, 
and nothing more was to be made of him. There were some 
very swollen rivers to cross on the Deosi; it was as much as 
we could do to get the ponies with our kit over several of them, 
and the water was uncommonly icy and deep to wade through ; 
however, it is marvellous what you can do when you know 
you can’t turn back ! 

I—through some devilment of my agent in Srinagar, who had 
forwarded me some ammunition to the wrong place—was left 
with only two cartridges, and had completely put all hope of 


getting a bear out of my head. Mr. Ashworth started next day - 


with a very sharp go of fever, so we sauntered along, I occasion- 
ally taking a pot at a marmot with a -380 rifle, and my shikarri 
carrying my *450 single barrel (an old weapon with which I had 
done all my shooting) slung over his back. After marching about 
five miles we sat down to breakfast near a large lake, upon 
which we had suddenly come. It was a very attractive scene 
in a bleak way, not a tree being visible, only a large body of 
cold, icy-looking water, bounded on the north side with snow- 
hills; but on the south side we were sitting on green grass. 
Mr. Ashworth was lying almost asleep, and I was smoking after 
breakfasting, when I suddenly spotted what I took to be three 
bears on the farther side of the lake, down on the brink. I 
called my shikarri, who laughed when I pointed them out to 
him, and said they were cattle. I asked him if he had ever seen 
cattle move like that, with the peculiar slow slouch of a bear; 
but as we had no telescope with us he laughed again, and stuck 
to the cattle theory. Mr. Ashworth was roused by this time, 
and agreeing with me that they were bear, was for sending 
back my shikarri, who was the only person with us, to fetch his 
rifle, which was behind with the kit, and which, to the best of 
our belief, hadn’t even started as yet. 

And here I come to a not very brilliant story in the annals of 
sport; but as it may serve to point a moral on the errors of a 
woman shooting, I will be unselfish enough to give it. I 
wouldn't hear of any delay—the bears might move off any second. 
I had never seen a bear out of a menagerie before—there were 
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some convenient rocks near them—had I not two cartridges ?-- 
mightn’t they with great, great luck account for two bears? 
Worth trying, at any rate! So I reasoned, or unreasoned. Any- 
how, in my selfishness off I started, seizing my rifle, and followed 
most reluctantly by my unhappy shikarri. Mr. Ashworth, seeing 
argument was useless with a woman, followed at a distance with 
my ‘380, more because he did not like to sit still and let me go 
alone with only two cartridges than with the idea of being of 
any help. 

Well, we did a fairly long stalk round two sides of the lake, 
and reached the rocks. Meanwhile one bear had disappeared 
and the other two had moved from the lake to a stream that ran 
into the lake, and were fishing and enjoying themselves hugely 
some way below us. One proved to be a very fine she-bear, with 
a good coat; the other was a nearly full-grown cub. Whenever 
the cub caught a fish, the mother growled and gave him a cuff 
over the head, whether as a token of endearment or the reverse 
I have never been able to decide. We lay low in the rocks and 
watched them for a bit, as long as I could possess my soul in 
patience, and then, though the range was pretty long, it was 
decided that I should let drive ; so, taking a steady aim, I fired at 
the old lady, who rolled over for a second, and then picking 
herself up, and quite unsettling our minds as to whether she was 
hit or not, up they both came straight to where we were hidden, 
thus spoiling all my nice theories about bears always going down 
hill after being shot at! I remember pausing to laugh at the 
agonised expression of Mr. Ashworth and the shikarri, which was 
a little unkind of me considering they were quite at the mercy of my 
last cartridge—and then it was time to fire again. She was only 
about forty yards off when I took my last aim, and the next thing 
we saw, she was lying in a heap quite motionless, and the cub 
was doing the best time on record to a hill above the rocks we 
were hiding in. We waited a second, and I remember Mr. 
Ashworth calling out, ‘Good shot!’ and the shikarri looking a 
changed being. Then we all got up and went towards where she 
was lying; but alas for what a story ought to be, and what it 
is! Just as we were almost near enough to her to pat her, up 
she got as if nothing had happened, and started up the hill again 
ahead of us, with nothing but a -380 to save the situation, and 
the bear! Mr. Ashworth put a °380 bullet in her bustle as she 
hurried off by way of relieving his feelings, when lo! another 
change in the scene, which proves that even a brown bear will 
turn when sufficiently fired upon. She was now charging down- 
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hill on to us! There we were, open-mouthed, in a row waiting 
for her, and she on her hind legs, open-mouthed too, ten yards 
above us, coming with a roar! Ihave no opinion of a Cashmeri’s 
courage, but here let me add that my shikarri, though having the 
misfortune to be a Cashmeri and an arrant coward on several 
previous occasions, stuck to it like a man this time. He was 
carrying a light, bamboo that I generally walked with, and just as 
Mr. Ashworth was preparing to do the job with another tickle 
from the °380, the shikarri flourished the stick in the bear’s face ; 
the Fates intervened, the bear turned round with a tremendous 
growl and hurried up hill again, going indecently fast, too, and 
putting my last shot at her to worse and worse shame. How I 
followed her over snow for miles armed with my knife, which 
would have been of as much use had I come up to her as the‘ p’ in 
pneumatic, and lost her in some rocks, is the silly ending to a 
very disgraceful exhibition ; but as every man will be able to say, 
what do you expect of a woman who goes shooting? I feel I have 
offered myself up for them in a sacrificial manner, as a horrible 
example to warn off all wives, sisters, cousins, and aunts from 
leaving their needlework and interfering in the pursuits of the 
sterner sex. 

But I enjoyed Baltistan enormously for all that, and it was 
very sad to leave the Deosi, and get on to the Gilgit road, with 
‘just sufficient chance of meeting a white face at any moment 
to oblige me to put on my skirt once again, wash my face, and 
feel horribly civilised. A little bitter after having felt the delight 
of sometimes never washing even my face for ten days at a time! 
I had no idea how large a degree of dirt and content could go 
together, which broke down another theory; and now I am _ 
with very few, but perhaps sounder ones. 
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ON EXTEMPORISED SLEIGHS 


BY FRANCES J. ERSKINE 


As a nation we are decidedly backward in enjoying a heavy fall 
of snow, when that blessing happens to come to us. We slip 
and slide, stagger and growl ; yet it is only towards the end of the 
cold snap that the cheery sound of sleigh-bells rings over the roads, 
and ere the hastily made makeshifts have been fully appreciated 
the thaw sets in, and we are left with one more object-lesson, if 
we care to look at it, of the unreadiness of the English race. 
Why, in the name of common-sense, we do not all keep ready 
a full set of runners as a part of the stable equipment, to super- 
sede the wheels when the snow comes down, is a question it 
would be hard to answer satisfactorily. It would save the horses 
many @ weary tug; and a heavily laden cart ploughing through 
deep snow is a sight to make any lover of horses weep. Also, if 


runners were the rule instead of the exception, the roads even 


with a light fall—two or three inches—would soon get in perfect 
level order, instead of the regulation two ruts and a hoof-track, 
which require all carts either to be the same gauge, or run the 
risk of having aspill in the pair of mammoth tramlines. 

But the farmers are a slow race to move. What did for their - 
fathers does for them, unless a very strong initiative is given in 
the direction of progress ; and for sturdy unbelief in ‘ those sledge 
things’ an average coachman will take a lot of beating. 

If one of this super-conservative tribe is told that the horses 
will be tried in a sleigh, it is curious to mark the expression of 
sulky contempt which spreads all over ‘his face. Subterranean 
grumblings—‘ Pulling the ’orses to pieces !’ ‘ ’Orrid things!’ and 
so on—take the place of brisk alertness, and if anyone wants an 


_ expression of sulky misery mixed with abject fear, all that is 


needed is to take a snapshot of a typical British coachman on his 
first ride in a sleigh. If the runners have been carefully oiled 
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and filed beforehand, so as to avoid jarring patches of rust, the 
smooth movement soon makes a rapid conversion. The comedy 
of the whole thing is, that horses and ponies take to sleighing 
like the proverbial ducks to water. Young horses, old horses, 
cantankerous ponies, all seem most happily to appreciate the 
smooth gliding movement and the music of the sleigh-bells. 
They appear to revel as much as the driver does in the dive into a 
fresh creamy drift, when the snow powder parts with a murmuring 
hiss, as the runners cut smoothly through. 


= 


or 


A HOME-MADE SLEIGH 


One of the first results of a ride on an extemporised sleigh is 
the alacrity of others to imitate. All and sundry beg for a ride. 
They call themselves uncomplimentary things for not having 
started one of their own, and the local blacksmiths are over- 
whelmed with orders. These worthies have about as much idea 
of the fine art of sleigh-building as a bull-frog has of Wagner, and 
some of their contrivances are fearful things to behold, as well as 
solid to the last degree. Of whatever rank of life an orthodox 
Briton may be, solidity enters in; and some of the iron-runner 
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sleighs would take a team to pull them. Far more successful, if 
less ornamental, are those of wood of the Swiss and Canadian 
pattern. The high-perched ones look smarter, but, especially on 
rutty roads, are more apt to capsize. 

The first extemporised sleigh I ever was in was the work of 
a Lincolnshire village carpenter, and was turned out complete, 


— 


NO. I.—-A LA CANADIAN LUMBER SLEIGH 


barring the paint and the finish, in twenty-four hours. It was 
on the model of a Canadian lumber sleigh, with two prim, 
hard, and uncomfortable little seats, one behind the other. "When 
furnished with fur rugs and wraps it was not so very hard, and as 
soon as the runneis got worn a bit it slipped over the frozen snow 
quite gaily. Then a thaw 
came, and it was beauti- 
fied with sundry coats of 
cherry-red cnamel, which 
was just surface dry before 
more show came down : 
and the ‘Geranium’ went NO. 2.—A LA GARDEN SEAT 
into commission again. 

At first we had slight qualms as to whether it was quite safe, 
and one day our splinter-bar gave way—luckily, as it happened, 
near a convenient blacksmith, who hinged the shafts on short, 
fat bolts which have held to this day. But afterwards part of 
the sleigh equipment 
was a screw wrench, 
duplicate bolts, and 
last, but not least, 
a serviceable coil of 
rope. 

’ During a move the 
NO. 3.—A CRADLE ON RUNNERS demon of destructive- 

ness, in the shape of 

furniture men, caused the sleigh to be taken to pieces, for con- 
venience of transit, and, the bits being handy, one day were cut up 
for firewood, all except the runners. These stood in an outhouse, 
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neglected, save that the iron was given a coat of vaseline, till 
more snow came two years after. An old dog-cart body was then 
found, and the runners attached by a dozen tenpenny nails, forming 
a lowly vehicle certainly, but one which ran for years better than 
many at ten times the cost. The runners are worn down now to 
less than the eighth of an inch, and have to be ate by fresh 
ones. It is the need of refitting 
and predictions of a hard winter 
which have made my thoughts 
turn to the capital rides I have 
had in days past, and I set them 
down so that others may also 
try how lovely sleighing is on 
English roads. It does not look 
much like snow at present ; asI yo. 4.—a LocaL CARRIAGE-BUILDER’S 
write, there is a howling gale _ IDEA OF WHAT IS WANTED 
blowing from the south. Some 

battered red and white roses are tossing about, wet and torn, 
above a mass of dead leaves; yet it may be that later on the 
snow will fall, and the sleigh-bells will once more clash out on 
the frosty Fenland air. 

There are some who sit at home and shiver when the snow is 
covering the land. There are others who rush up into the 
fog and grime of town whilst horses are left in their stables, and 
never guess what sport they are missing. Very few things are 
more splendid and exciting than the smooth glide of the runners, 
the purring of the snow as it rushes on each side, the rise and 
fall of a cross-country bit, and over all the brilliant sun, the rime 
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frost on every twig, and the marvellous blue sky which comes 

with a cold snap of weather. Thos: who have not experienced 

a moonlight sleigh ride have a most delicious sensation in store. 

Several come to my mind as I write. There was one when we 

drove home from skating in 1895. Sunset was just dying out in 

the west in colours I cannot describe, so perfect was the harmony 
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of crimson, yellow, and a deep purple blue, all fused in one 
opaline mixture. There was a big full moon rising over the tree- 
tops behind, and the stars glittered through the intensely cold air 
like diamonds. The cold was extreme. Even herons were found 
half frozen on the low ground near the river, one choked by 
trying to eat a stiff frozen fish; dead birds were picked up: by 
dozens ; the foam on the horses’ bits was frozen into icicles, and 
even heavy fur gloves did not quite keep the hands warm. Yet 
the quick gliding motion and the clash of bells through the air 
completed a most perfect piece of enjoyment. 

Then there was another, about Christmas 1891, if I remember 
rightly. We had been very busy decorating for Christmas, and 
found it sweetly restful to fly along in the sleigh under the frosty 
moon, whilst every now and then a string of wild-duck would rise 
flapping from the riverside, scared by the clash of the bells, Our 
way lay uphill and down over roads which had not been beaten 
down, and there was a wonderful feeling of exhilaration in the 
movement as we cut through and slid over the white drifts, whilst 
the powdered snow sparkled i in the moonbeams. 

It was good fun also, in 1894, when a contested election was 
being fought out in the neighbourhood. It was January, and 
almost every road in the Southwolds was more or less drifted up. 
One day we ran down to see how events were going on, and 
heard that agents, canvassers, candidate, and supporters had 
more or less come to grief in the drifts, and in some cases had to 
wait, patiently or otherwise, till they were dug out. It wasa grim 
enough comedy for those snowed up, but it had a distinctly 
humorous side. The drifts were really tremendous—twenty feet 
in some places—and sleighing through them after the road was 
cut seemed like the experiences of some pigmies who had burrowed 
into a mammoth Twelfth cake. 

It has been said before that the makeshifts of country smiths, 
carpenters, and carriage-builders are comical. The illustrations 
show a few of the varied types, hung together in a hurry. 
The bob-sleigh type is most common, next comes a further 
straining after elegance in the garden-seat pattern. This is 
somewhat draughty, to put it mildly. Another sketch is of one 
which was dubbed at the time a ‘cradle onrunners.’ It resembled 
a mammoth shoe perched on widely diverging struts of iron, which 
held the runners to the body, a pair of rigid pole shafts completed 
the edifice. With a big raking horse, the ‘cradle’ proved a 
wonder to go on the frozen roads. Then comes two recollections 
of local carriage-builders as they rose to the crisis. One was 
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simply a chaise body bolted to two huge bows of thick iron; 
another was a lovely confection, as the dressmakers put it, of 
cast-iron foliated design, surmounted by two garden seats of 
equally chaste description. The fact of all this iron decoration 
entailing extra weight never entered into the stupid head of the 
well-meaning architect; presumably, had he been in the shafts, 
his views would have been widely different. 

As a matter of fact, though there are a few years when 
sleighing is not possible, it is by no means a rarity to have the 
roads in condition for three or four weeks. When this happens, 
time is wasted compiling anything possible on runners, and this 
might be obviated by keeping a set of runners in reserve. If 
these few notes lead more people to enjoy driving on runners, 
they will not have been written in vain. 
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WANJEE 


BY L. H. DE VISME SHAW 


HER godmother was a chutney-bottle. 

During luncheon, someone asked what I intended to call 
her. I had not considered the question ; it was quite immaterial 
to me, and I said so. 

After various suggestions, all of which failed to meet with 
general approval, my youngest sister’s eye chanced to fall upon 
the chutney-bottle. It bore the makers’ names, Merwanjee, 
Poonjiajee & Co. 

‘Merwanjee!’ she cried. 

The name was voted pretty, but too long, so they agreed to 
drop the first syllable. 

The first time I ever saw Wanjee she was on her back, her 
legs waving wildly in the air. She had slipped on the greasy 
flagstones and rolled completely over. Plunging, snorting, 
struggling, she at last regained her feet, and made a mad dash for 
the opposite side of the market-place, the man at the other end 
of the rope bobbing about after the wont of a tin pot when tied 
to the tail of some terrified yelping cur. But Wanjee was 
nothing if not erratic. Before she had gone fifteen yards, she 
reared and swerved, and then dashed away in a new direction, 
describing a segment of a circle, of which the owner was the 
centre. 

When you see a taut rope bearing down upon you at the rate 
of twenty miles an hour, you can do one of two things: you can 
either throw yourself flat on the ground, or you can jump. If 
you don’t jump high enough, you catch your feet in the rope. I 
did not jump high enough. A sympathiser brought me my hat, 
the umbrella I never saw again. 
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One of the crowd wished me better luck next time. 

‘Will you buy her, gov’nor?’ said the owner as he came up 
to me. 

Wanjee in the meantime, the rope being released, had 
plunged into the midst of her fellows, a surging drove of wild 
Welsh ponies, who, but a few days before, had been ranging the 
mountain slopes of their native land. 

‘ How much?’ 

‘Thirty pounds is the dead lowest, the blooming dead lowest 
T'll take for that ’ere pony. There aint a one in all Glamorgan- 
shire can touch her. If anybody in this here market was to 
offer me twenty-nine pound ten, I'd tell him to put the money 
back in his pocket, an’ sharp, too. The price is thirty pound to 
you, sir, seeing she knocked you down. Will you buy her?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘If she don’t make the fastest thing in this here United 
Hempire, I'll eat my blooming hat. You've seen what she’s 
made of.’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered, ‘and felt.’ 

He drew me aside, and spoke confidentially. ‘You'd better 
buy that ’ere pony, sir,’ he said ina hoarse whisper. ‘If you live 
to be a hundred, you won’t come across the likes at the price 
again.’ 


I told him, firstly, that I did not happen to want a pony; and, — 


secondly, that if I did, I should not give thirty pounds for one. 
And then I wished him good morning. But he barred my 
passage as I turned to go. 

‘If you won’t give thirty, what'll you give?’ 

‘Five pounds.’ 

His manner changed abruptly. ‘You shall have her for ten, 
sir. Of course, you'll understand I didn’t know who you was, 
first off. Not a shilling less than ten pounds will I take for her. 
Four year old an’ sound. I won’t take a blooming shilling under 
ten pounds, not if I never move off this blooming ground again.’ 

When I had raised my own price to six pounds, and the 
dealer had lowered his to seven, he allowed me to leave the 
market without further hindrance. Apparently seven pounds was 
really the lowest sum he would take. As I walked I mused. 
Wanjee had forced the fact of her existence upon me in a manner 
not to be soon forgotten. Besides this, she interested me. I 
felt drawn towards her; I felt that I should like to take her 
home, and study her at my ease; and, although an unbroken 
Welsh pony was perhaps, of all other things in the world, the 
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thing I least wanted, I found myself beginning to regret that I 
had not given the man his seven pounds. I hesitated. Should 
I go back and buy her? 

At the moment of asking myself the question, a hand was 
laid upon my shoulder from behind. I turned. It was the 
dealer. He had followed me till there seemed to him no hope 
that I should change my mind. 

For six pounds and half a crown Wanjee became my own. 
A man I knew, who happened to be in the market, undertook to 
bring her home—a distance of nine miles—for five shillings. 

By four o’clock that afternoon everything was ready for her 
reception. The boy, acting under my orders, hurdled off the 
hovel on one side of the yard, and drove the two sows inside the 
enclosure. Then I sent him to borrow a truss of hay, which, 
together with a pail of water, was placed in a corner of the 
opposite hovel. I saw a bed of straw properly shaken down. 
After this, I went in to tea. 

At six o’clock I began to wonder ; from seven to eight, I was 
wondering still more; at nine, I was feverish and restless; at 
ten anxiety had thrust every feeling from my mind; at eleven 
the boy came to the house and asked if he might go to bed, and 
was told to do so; at twelve I swore a little—only just a very 
little ; at a quarter-past one I turned in, disgusted with life and 
all appertaining thereto. 

Two hours later I was roused by the boisterous barking of 
the dogs. I jumped out of bed and threw up the window. The 
outlines of a pony and man could be dimly discerned. 

The man was disrespectful; his talk vehement and rambling. 
It was something about an old woman having been knocked over 
and killed, and about his having been detained at the police 
station pending inquiries. After this, as far as I could under- 
stand, two more old women had met with a like fate, occurrences 
which entailed further visits to the superintendent. It appeared 
that the first old woman tried to jump the rope. Among minor 
incidents, Wanjee had, so I was told, rushed through the open 
door of a public-house and taken possession of the bar, whence 
she was only ejected under the mild persuasion of a red-hot poker. 
The man was describing how she swam across the river, and 
then swam back again, and how he, having fastened the rope 
round his waist, had no course open but to follow her, when I 
cut him short. I told him to put the pony in the yard, and to be 
sure that the gate was properly fastened after her, and then I shut 
the window, and went back between the sheets. 
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It was the boy who gave the alarm the next morning. At a 
quarter-past six I bounded out of bed and hurried off to the yard. 
The report was, alas! too true. 

I could never quite understand how Wanjee managed to kill 
those two sows. When I entered the yard, she was standing 
inside the hurdled enclosure, with her fore feet on one corpse and 
her hind feet on the other. Her look was revengeful and wild. 
I did not venture very near. 

- This was the Sunday morning. At luncheon Wanjee received 
her name. On the Monday, Jack, my brother, came home. I 
was peering mournfully through the yard gate when he made 
his appearance. 

‘What ?—an unbroken pony? Oh, J’ll break her for yor. 
I know al! about horse-bieaking—studied the thing heaps of 
times. All you have to do is to be gentle, perfectly gentle. 
Let’s have a look at her points. Hullo!—where are the pigs ?’ 

_ *There.’ I pointed towards the hurdles, through which the 
bodies of the two sows were just visible. Jack was about to open 
the gate when I seized his hand. 

‘Listen!’—I spoke slowly and impressively. ‘Since that. 
pony was bought on Saturday, she has killed three women and 
two pigs. She nearly killed the boy as well. When he was 
moving a hurdle yesterday, with the intention of turning her out 
of the enclosure, she crashed through the other hurdles and came 
for him like a raging lion. He reached the gate just in time,- 
and managed to slam it behind him. And then he fainted. 
When ordered this morning to go into the yard and bring out the 
pail, he gave notice on the spot. He said his life was worth 
more to him than seven shillings a week.’ 

Jack smiled a compassionate sort of smile. 

‘The boy wasn’t gentle with her, you see. One must be 
gentle when dealing with unbroken horses. I'll just show you 
how it’s done. What’s her name?’ 

Wanjee.’ 

Jack opened the gate. I saw that any further warning would 
be useless. He strolled deliberately up to the hurdles, and stood 
for some moments gazing upon those battered corpses which lay 
half buried in their bed of straw. Then he turned his attention 
towards Wanjee. She was standing in the opposite corner, idly 
picking over what remained of her hay. Apparently she was 
wholly dead to the fact of Jack’s proximity. 

‘Wanjee, Wanjee!’ He had advanced to within eight or ten 
feet of her, and stood holding out his hand. I was ready to fling the 
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gate open at a moment’s notice; my heart was beating like a 
kettledrum. 

‘ Wanjee, Wanjee—poor little Wanjee !’ 

Wanjee looked round in a languid manner, and then turned 
slowly and faced Jack. Jack stood motionless. I was more 
than surprised at the pony’s conduct ; I began to think that Jack 
really knew exactly the way in which an unbroken horse should 
be treated, though how he could have picked up the knowledge 
was a mystery to me. He had, it is true, been in the habit of 
riding Brighton donkeys some twenty years before, while I once 
saw him driving a hansom (with the cabby inside); but this 
limited experience could scarcely be taken to imply the possession 
of any very great practical acquaintance with equine things and 
ways. Indeed, I had always considered myself possessed of a 
wider and in every way a sounder knowledge of horseflesh than 
he. 

Jack advanced a couple of feet nearer, still holding out his 
hand. Wanjee, Wanjee—poor little Wan——’ 

You know how oddly things .seem to take place in a dream. 
For those few brief moments I felt exactly as though I were 
dreaming. I saw Wanjee’s body shoot forward like a rocket. I 
saw Jack flash across the yard like a streak of greased lightning. 
I saw Wanjee, her mouth wide open, in hot pursuit. I saw Jack 
leap the hurdles. I saw him, with what seemed superhuman 
agility, scramble on to the top of the old iron cistern and dis- 
appear under the roof, where one of the cross beams afforded him 
a resting-place. I saw Wanjee rear upwards and snap savagely 
at his feet, but she was just a moment too late. 

At this point a mist came before my eyes. When: next I 
looked towards the. scene of action—this sounds almost like 
fiction—I saw Wanjee sitting on her haunches, gazing upwards 
with a longing air—just as in pictures you see the fox eyeing the 
grapes above his head. She was sitting on one of the pigs. 

‘Hi!’ 

‘What ?’ 

‘Come in and drag that brute away.’ 

I declined. 

‘She won’t hurt you.’ ; 

A second time I felt myself constrained to decline. Then 
came Jack’s voice again. 

‘ What the dickens shall I do? ’ 


‘Come down,’ I said; ‘come down and be gentle with her— 
perfectly gentle.’ 
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_ The boy, who was working in the garden, utterly refused 
to venture anywhere near the yard, so I was obliged to bring 
the ladder myself. When I had dislodged sufficient tiles, Jack 
crawled through the roof. 

The bargain I made with Jack was, that he should be allowed 
three months in which to do exactly as he liked with Wanjee; 
that if by the end of that period he had succeeded in breaking 
‘her, he was to have all she fetched over ten pounds, and that in 
the meantime I was to pay for her keep. I insisted upon one 
condition, viz. that the yard gate should always be kept padlocked, 
except when he wished to go in and out. I had an idea that 
Wanjee might possibly discover some means of undoing the 
catch ; the thought of suddenly meeting her face to face was not 
a pleasant one. 

Jack started business at once. In half an hour's time he had 
provided himself with a stout rope, a ball of twine, and a long 
clothes-prop. 

‘I’m going to get the pigs out of the way to begin with,’ he 
said. ‘After that, I shall noose the pony. When once you've 
got a rope round a horse’s neck, and he finds he can’t get away, 
he gives in at once. The great thing is to make him understand 
that you’re his master. All the rest is mere child’s play.’ 

Jack made his way back through the roof, and resumed his 
perch on the beam. In less than four hours he managed, by 
means of the clothes-prop, to pass a noose over the body of one 
of the pigs. When this feat had been performed, he tied the 
twine to the end of the rope, and a stone to the end of the twine, 
and, after some hundred and fifty ineffectual attempts, succeeded 
at length in throwing the stone to within a few feet of the yard 
gate. On coming round to the gate, he drew in first the twine 
and then the rope, and then—aided by myself—the sow. 
Wanjee was busy with her remnants of hay. She took no notice 
while the gate was opened and the sow dragged through. 

There yet remained upwards of half an hour’s daylight when 
the second corpse was drawn through the gate. After this, Jack 
took the clothes-prop and knocked down the three hurdles which 
were still standing. He concluded his day’s labours by lowering 
a pail of water from the roof and flinging down an armful of hay. 

Directly after breakfast the following morning Jack began his 
arrangements for noosing the pony. His plans were not altogether 
devoid of ingenuity. First of all he lashed the clothes-prop to the 
beam in such a position that a plumb-line lowered through the 
fork would touch earth about three feet from the angle formed by 
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the cistern and the wall. Next he formed a noose at the end of 
the rope, so knotted that it could not pull tight enough to strangle 
Wanjee during the struggles for freedom which she would un- 
doubtedly make on feeling the rope round her neck. When he 
had stiffened the noose by an arrangement of copper wire—rather 
a clever idea, so he told me—he lowered it gently through the 
fork. The success of his plan seemed assured; a horse could 
not reach food in the corner without putting its head through the 
noose, and then a sudden jerk from above would pull the slipknot 
tight. He brought the other end of the rope through the roof, 
and tied it to the trunk of an elm-tree near at hand. 

I took a keen interest in these proceedings. And so did 
Wanjee. All the time she had been sitting on her haunches 
just outside the hovel. It seemed natural to Wanjee to sit down 
whenever there was nothing particular to do. I never noticed 
this peculiarity in a pony before; I have never noticed it since. 

Jack dropped a small bunch of hay in the corner, and then 
came round to the gate where I was standing. Wanjee slowly 
assumed a standing posture. After bestowing a careless glance 
upon Jack and myself, she strolled leisurely up to the corner, put 

her head through the noose, and began to eat the hay. 

Jack waxed ecstatical. His ecstasy over, he dwelt for a time 
upon the vast hiatus which divides human intelligence from that 
of the lower animals. After this he descended to the common- 
place and practical. 

‘I’m just going to the house for some sherry and a biscuit,’ he 
said, ‘and then I shall come straight back and noose her. She'll 
be a different pony by this time to-morrow ; Ishan’t trouble about 
looking up the cart and harness and things till next week. All 
horse-breaking books say it’s best to get the animal thoroughly 
gentled before you put it in harness.’ 

When Jack came back he dropped another handful of hay into 
the corner, and then, with the rope in his hands, lay flat on the 
roof, so that he could just see the noose and the hay. I resumed 
my station at the gate. Jack had scarcely had time to arrange 
himself comfortably when Wanjee walked up to the noose. She 
looked at the hay; she looked at the hole in the roof; then she 
looked round at myself; and then she sat down. 

When I went in to luncheon about two hours later she was 
still sitting there. 

On returning from luncheon Jack stole silently up the ladder 
and peeped through the hole. The hay was gone. After dropping 
another handful into the corner he once again stretched himself 
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upon the roof. Wanjee seated herself on the spot she had occu- 
pied during the morning. She seemed quite happy. 

Not till it was almost dark did Jack’s patience become 
exhausted. When he had lowered a pail of fresh water and 
dropped Wanjee’s supper, a large bunch of hay, into the corner 
he came and joined me at the gate. No sooner did Wanjee 
catch sight of him than she yawned a languid kind of yawn, rose 
to her feet, and went straight over to the corner ; she put her head 
through the noose and took a large mouthful of hay, with which 
she walked across to the opposite hovel. Jack, thinking she 
would return at once for another mouthful, slipped like lightning 
round the corner, and silently regained the roof. But he might 
just as well have saved himself the trouble. When Wanjee had 
finished her mouthful she stretched herself out at full length upon 
the straw, closed her eyes, and giving one deep-drawn sigh settled 
into what looked like slumber of the happiest and most dreamless 
kind. 

Jack spent the greater part of the next fourteen days on the 
roof. 

Affairs resolved themselves into a game of see-saw between 
him and Wanjee. Whenever Jack was about the premises 
Wanjee might be seen sitting on her haunches near the hay, or 
asleep in the opposite hovel; whenever Jack betook himself 
elsewhere Wanjee ate the hay. Rather more than a fortnight 
after Wanjee’s arrival—it was full moon at the time—her would- 
be captor expressed the determination of passing a night on the 
roof. Hedidso. Wanjee spent the night in the other hovel. 
When Jack came back from breakfast the hay was gone. 

Then he tried another plan. After lowering the pail of water 
and throwing the night’s hay into the corner he went off towards 
the house, whistling loudly. When a few minutes had elapsed 
he stole on tiptoe up to the elm-tree, took the rope in his hands, 
and struck vigorously. There was no Wanjee at the end of the 
rope. When he went round and looked through the gate, Wanjee 
was asleep on her straw, although she had been sitting not three 
yards from the noose less than five minutes before. 

The next arrangement was that I should remain near the gate 
while Jack stood as far away as the rope would allow. I was to 
make a sign directly Wanjee put her head through the noose. 
For twelve long weary hours I waited there. Wanjee slept 
soundly all the time. 

After this Jack took to sleeping at odd moments, sometimes 
by day, sometimes by night. He began to look worn and ill, all 
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his natural buoyancy appeared to be gone. One day—this was 
about five weeks after Wanjee came—he took the noose away 
altogether. I asked him what he was going to do. He said he 
did not know. 

But he still continued to haunt the yard. Whenever I passed 
that way I saw him at the gate, resting on his elbows and gazing 
at Wanjee, while Wanjee, sitting on his haunches in the middle 
of the yard, was returning the compliment by gazing at Jack. 

Before very long I became seriously concerned about Jack. 
His colour had fled; he ate barely enough to keep a mouse; I 
could hear him walking up and down his room at all hours of the 
night. In addition to these symptoms he became decidedly 
snappish, and would scarcely speak a word. Everyone advised 
him to go to the doctor, but he only went to the yard instead. 

One morning, about half an hour after daylight, he came into 
my room. I started up in bed as the door opened. Jack’s face 
was as white as a sheet—he looked like a walking corpse. 

‘H’sh!’ he said in a whisper—‘there’s no one up yet. I’ve 
been awake all night. I—lI’ve just come to say I’ve got it.’ 

‘Got what?’ I was genuinely alarmed, I thought of influenza, 
and heart disease, and small-pox, and consumption, and all sorts 
of horrid things. 

‘The way to catch her,’ he answered. ‘Only there’s one—just 
one—chance against its succeeding. I—I wanted to ask if—if 
you'd so very much mind if she got away—I mean if you never 
saw her again.’ 

‘Well——’ 

‘Oh, of course, if you’d rather not risk——’ 

‘Do exactly as you like,’ I broke in hurriedly. I felt at the 
moment that Wanjee’s escape or death would be a real blessing to 
everyone in the establishment; I felt that she was swiftly and 
surely bringing him to an early grave. 

Something of its old cheeriness came back into Jack’s voice as 
he answered : 

‘It’s a thousand to one against her getting away, but as there 
is just that one chance I thought I’d better mention it. I'll go 
straight over to the town for appliances. Shall be back by break- 
fast-time or just after.’ 

We had nearly finished breakfast when Jack entered the 
room. A box of not inconsiderable dimensions was tucked under 
his arm. 

‘ Fireworks,’ he said, in answer to a chorus of interrogations. 
His face bore a placid smile, a smile of intense inward satisfaction, 
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a smile as of one to whom all life appears a thing of supremest 
happiness and joy. 

Jack made a colossal breakfast, then, taking up his box, he 
started for the yard. I followed. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon what Jack said, or what 
other people said afterwards, or even to state what my feelings 
were when I saw the yard gate wide open. Jack would commit 
himself no further than to say that he ‘might possibly have for- 
gotten to fasten the padlock.’ 

It was some weeks before I could throw off the habit of stop- 
ping to listen at every few steps, of avoiding all corners whatso- 
ever, and of approaching with due caution any place where a pony 
might lurk unseen. 

But Wanjee never appeared again. Probably she made the 
best of her way back to Glamorganshire. Even at this moment 
she may be cropping the grass upon her native hills. 

No one has ever been able to find out what Jack meant to do 
with the fireworks. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 

jome extremely interesting figures have been collected by a 
\fainstaking contributor to ‘The Times,’ showing the amounts 
won by the high-priced yearlings that have been sold during the 
1 fifteen years, from 1883 to 1898. In all 398 yearlings were 


epld at public auction, for prices varying from 1,000 guineas to 


, 43,000 guineas, making a total of 657,640 guineas ; and these have 


etween them won in stakes just 235,600 guineas. To this sum 
ditions will in all probability be made next year by three- and 


f)ur-year-olds, but they cannot very greatly reduce the deficit. 
iere is a little table : 


t Number of Amounts won as 
i Years yearlings Prices given 2-year-olds and 
sold 3-year-olds 

i Guineas Guineas 

i 1895 22 ; 46,200 1,475 

1 1896 33 52,250 11,500 

as 2-year-olds 
1897 26 89,100 


This does not say much for high-priced yearlings in general, for 
it must always be remembered that the original cost is only 
the first item of expenditure ;-the man who pays a large sum for 


_ & horse naturally gives him plenty of chances by entering him 


liberally, and these entrance fees and forfeits may add something 
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like a thousand to the cost price, in addition to which there are 
training expenses and the numerous extras involved. 


But there is another side to the question. The high-priced 
yearling may be an exceedingly cheap bargain. Memoir was 
bought for 1,500 guineas ; she won in stakes 21,520 guineas and 
left the Turf worth many times over her original cost. Her sister, 
La Fléche, was bought for 5,500 guineas; she won in stakes 
34,585 guineas (this does not include what she made by running 
seconds, 300 guineas in the Derby, &c.) and was sold at the end 
of her racing career for 12,600. Nice round figures, these! With 
her seconds she credited her owner with a good 47,000 guineas. 
Deducting her original cost and entries, &c., there was a clear 
profit on her which must have been well over 40,000/., after 
all expenses had been paid. Ido not know whether the Duke of 
Portland ever backed her. He did have a little money on 
Ayrshire, I believe, in order to reimburse himself for the presents a 
Derby victory would involve, but his betting transactions have been 
very few. These two famous sisters are exceptions, of course ; 
but then it is in the hope of lighting on an exception that men 
pay big prices. Probably it is true that under 10 per cent. of 
expensive yearlings ever recoup their purchasers ; still there are 
some grand prizes among the successful average, and in the case 
of well-bred mares a certain liberal return is practically assured. 


It is curious to note what an enormous proportion of ‘ classic’ 
winners have been home bred. In the last twenty years only a 
single winner of the Two Thousand Guineas has been bought, 
and that was Disraeli last season. He, by the way, was a high- 
priced yearling if 1,000 guineas is the limit, for he cost just 
that sum, though not at auction, and he cannot be rated as a 
failure; for, including his second in the Middle Park Plate, he 
won over 6,000/. in stakes, though he did not quite get back his 
first purchase money when sold the other day, broken down, for 
850 guineas. Only two fillies not home bred have carried off the 
One Thousand in these twenty years; Busybody in 1884, who 
was an excellent bargain for Mr. Abington, and La Fléche. In 
the Derby, Harvester and Sainfoin are the two exceptions; in the 
Oaks there are five—Geheimniss, for whom Lord Stamford 
gave Tom Cannon 2,000 guineas, Busybody, Memoir, La Fléche, 
and Airs and Graces; in the St. Leger there are the two great 
sisters. I believe that very much the same proportion would be 
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found throughout the whole list from the very beginning of the 
five stakes. Every winner of the three annual 10,000/. races has 
been home bred, with the one exception of Love Wisely, for whom 
the late Mr. Hamar Bass gave 410 guineas. 


Mr. Laird Clowes writes to me from Davos Platz as 
follows :—‘In your December issue I see a paper on “ British 
Sports and Foreign Descriptions,’ by Harold Macfarlane. Mr. 
Macfarlane says: “Some fourteen or fifteen years ago a very 
precious report of an England v. Australia match at the Oval, 
written by an adventurous Frenchman, was presented to English 
readers by a contemporary,” and he then goes on to quote from 
an article which I contributed some time in the eighties to 
the “St. James’s Gazette.” I have seen that article quoted in 
Indian, Cape, and Australian papers as the serious work of 
a Frenchman. Last year I met it in the “Alpine Post,” an 
English paper published here in Switzerland. I think that it is 
now time for me to say thet I intended it as a burlesque, and 
that there is no drop of French blood in yours very truly, 
Larirp Crowss.’ This is really a pity ; for the delight- 
ful account of that match has been recognised as just precisely 
what a Frenchman, ignorant of the game, would have written. 
It is a brilliant bit of burlesque, but credit must be given where 
it is due, and thus it is bestowed on its ingenious author. 


New blood is doubtless wanted in every department of sport 
under National Hunt Rules—new horses, new courses, new 
riders, and new stewards, which latter might well include new 
(and moderately energetic) members of the National Hunt 
Committee, for this last-named body is far too careless and lax. 
On the whole, however, the entry for the Grand National Steeple- 
chase does not look so poor as there had been reason to fear. 
No fewer than five previous winners of the greatest of. ’cross- 
country races are nominated—The Soarer, Wild Man from Borneo, 
and Father O’Flynn, three most moderate animals, neither of 
which is or was within measurable distance of the average of 
winners, with Manifesto, a good horse, and Drogheda, a long way 
inferior to him, I expect, but also a long way in front of the other 
three. Manifesto is said to be sound again ; it is probable, I hear 
(I am writing just after a publication of the entries before things 
have settled down) that Williamson will ride him, and he may — 
carry home successfully the 12 st. 7 lb. which I suppose the 
handicappers will give him. Gauntlet may have seen his best 
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day, and Ford of Fyne has been over-estimated. That good, 
gallant little mare, Parma Violet, has won so often that the handi- 
cappers are sure to burden her heavily; and she is such a little 
bit of a thing to jump those big fences with a lot of weight on 
her back! Cathal will have another try, I imagine, and he 
always goes close. Wonderful stories are told of what The Shaker 
could do at home with Parma Violet ; in fact, it was because of 
his great superiority that she was sold so much under her value. 
Gentle Ida is bound to be dangerous if all is well with her, for 
she will be fairly handicapped as a matter of course. Furze Hill 
is a very promising young horse. Timon, too, isa more than useful 
animal. Last year some writers on sport, who knew nothing 
whatever about him, declared that they possessed certain know- 
ledge of his well-being, and the undiscriminating backer of horses 
doubtless suffered for his faith in guides who it is to phe hoped 
were not more than stupid and ignorant. 


The Notes I wrote last month about the book ‘Ten Days at 
Monte Carlo’ have brought me a little flood of letters on the 
subject of systems— for and against the possibility of their existence; 
but unfortunately I cannot find room for even extracts. I have 
more than once, twice, or thrice met men who have set off for Monte 
Carlo perfectly certain that they had lighted on a sure road to 
success; I have met them, sometimes there, sometimes when 
they have come home again, have found them jubilant, and have 
heard on inquiry that the system was going strong and well: 
continuous play merely increased faith—for a time. Feeling 
some curiosity about this sort of thing, I have asked my 
discoverers of systems later on how the thing was going, and 
almost invariably have heard the same story. There was one 
fatal run that they had always felt might do them harm if it 
occurred; they could demonstrate by figures that it was not 
remotely probable it would happen once in two centuries; but 
somehow or other (they being, each and all of them, the un- 
luckiest mortal that ever lived) it had happened to them, some- 
times twice. 

When I find men believing in systems, I merely conclude that 
they have not gone on at them long enough. One learns 
surprising things by experience. I had a most fascinating system 
once, the more enchanting to me because I discovered it myself. 
I used to go into the rooms at Monte Carlo to win five or six 
louis for the afternoon’s expenses, and time after time in ten 
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minutes or so I had done it. To treat my grand discovery thus 
flippantly seemed absurd ; so one evening I filled my pockets and 
went to the rooms to play seriously for reasonable stakes. Well, 
I had heard the formula or something like it before. It was 
not remotely probable that the amazingly, ridiculously, prepos- 
terously adverse run would happen once in two centuries, but 
it did happen that night, and I now know that my most 
ingenious system can go wrong. Of course I see the weak point 
now. I paid for the knowledge, and paid a lot of money too. 
The calculated odds are millions to one against things happening 
that seem to occur every other afternoon. I constantly think of 
the remark a croupier once mae to an ardent believer in a system, 
on the Terrace one morning before the rooms opened. ‘ We sit 
there day after day, week after week, month after month watch- 
ing the game; and we are not all fools. Don’t you think, sir, 
that if there were any possible system of winning at roulette one 
of us would have discovered it before now ?’ 


‘V. B.’ writes to me thus from Monte Carlo:—‘ My dear 
Rapier, I quite admit some of your criticisms on the system 
described in my little book, “Ten Days at Monte Carlo.” The 
plan is tedious, and it is unlikely that the majority of players 
would have sufficient strength of will to stick to it; but then 
all systems, to be of any value, must be tedious, and people 
without great self-control had better leave them alone. But 
what I write to point out to you is, that you are giving people 
an entirely wrong idea of the progression employed. My method 
is to increase the unit to 2 when you have lost ten stakes of 
1 on balance; to make the unit 3 when you have lost ten stakes 
of 2 on balance (i.e. when the score is 30); to raise it to 4 
when you have lost ten stakes of 3 on balance, and so on. You 
would, therefore, begin playing in stakes of 15 louis when 
you were 150 louis to the bad, and not 350, as stated by you, 
and the player is never defeated until the bank has won 50 
more bets than himself on balance.’ I am sorry if I conveyed a 
wrong impression in my summary, but readers who are interested 
in the subject may be referred to the little book. One thing I 
might have remarked was that the tables ran very badly indeed 
for the exploitation of ‘V. B.’s’ system in the days’ play that he 
records, and a detail I omitted to mention was that the brochure 
is an exceptionally convenient and accurate guide to Monte Carlo, 
and the neighbourhood for a good long way round, by an habitus 
really familiar with the place and its ways. 


